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PREFACE 


Mr. Lal Advani, an officer in the Ministry of Education 
who is himself blind, was awarded a United Nations Social 
Welfare Fellowship in 1952 for a period of six months in order to 
study the services for the blind as organised in the United Kingdom. 
On the conclusion of his study, he submitted his report to the United 
Nations. It contains the latest information on almost every aspect 
of these services in that country and makes a number of recommen- 
dations for the development of welfare services for the blind in 
India. It is a well written report and I feel that it will be of con- 
siderable interest to those who are concerned with problems of blind 
welfare in this country, particularly to professional workers. 


The Government have, therefore, decided to publish this report. 
Their main purpose in doing so is to place at the disposal of the 
readers useful and thought-provoking information on the highly 
developed services for the blind in the United Kingdom. It may be 
pointed out that the views expressed in this report are naturally the 
personal views of the author and they do not commit the Govern- 
ment in any way. The Government is, however, keenly alive to the 
needs of this handicapped section of the community and will con- 
tinue to do all it can to promote its well-being and to assist voluntary 
organisations working in this poignantly important field of social 
welfare, ; 


New DELH; | K. G. SAIYIDAIN, 


The 30th September, 1954. Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India. 
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FOREWORD 


An attempt has been made in this report to give an objective 
description of the existing services for the blind in the United King- 
dom. The information contained in the report was obtained by per- 
sonal observation, or through experts in the field. For the sake of 
brevity an account of the growth of blind welfare services in this 
country has been omitted. Comprehensive historical sketches of 
the development of blind welfare services have been published and 
it would have been of little value to reproduce published facts here. 


Personal opinions have, as far as possible, been avoided. It was, 
however, considered necessary to examine the various services from 
an Indian standpoint. The only object of this examination was to 
see how far the provision of similar services would be practicable in 
India. No criticism of the existing services in this country was 
implied. 


It is felt that the development of blind welfare services in India 
must be a long and gradual process. At the same time, there is im- 
perative need for immediate action. This report, therefore, contains 
both short-term and long-term recommendations. The short-term 
recommendations are intended to be implemented in ten years while 
the long-term recommendations are intended to be implemented in 
20 years. It is also felt that the United Nations can assist great- 
ly in hastening the growth of blind welfare services in under- 
developed countries. A few suggestions for consideration by the 
United Nations have, therefore, been included. 


We visited Southern Ireland with a view to observing services 
which are just beginning to be developed. But this visit was not 
approved of by the United Nations. It is, however, felt that informa- 
tion about services for the blind in Southern Ireland might be of 
some value. Accordingly a very brief note on services for the blind 
in that country has been included as an appendix to this report. 


It is hoped that the information and recommendations contained 
in this report may be of some value to the United Nations and the 


Government of India. 
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CHAPTER I 


A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF BLIND WELFARE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The first training establishment for the blind in the United King- 
dom was opened in 1791. Since then blind welfare has been con- 
tinually developing and widening in scope. The present services are 
very comprehensive and cater for the needs of almost every type of 


` blind individual. The aim of these services is not merely to provide 


economic independence and social security but also to bring the 
maximum amount of happiness into the lives of the blind. 


There were 86,389 registered blind persons in England and Wales 
on the 31st March, 1952. This figure represents an increase of 2,925 
over the figure for 1951. There were 11,459 new cases of blindness in 
England and Wales during 1951-52. This figure represents an increase 
of 304 over the figure for 1951. Details about the distribution of the 
blind population into the various age groups will be found in 
Appendix A. 

The great majority of blind persons in the United Kingdom are 
old. This is due primarily to the fact that with the modern medical 
advances a much larger proportion of the population lives to a ripe 
old age. But unfortunately some diseases of old age bring blindness 
in their wake. i 


In recent years there has also been an increase in the number of 
blind children due to a disease known as retrolental fibroplasia, This 
disease is quite common among premature babies. Although the 
cause of this disease has not yet been discovered, it is believed thar 
its incidence is declining. Nevertheless, the recent increase in the 
number of young blind children has created a new problem. The 
National Institute for the Blind is shortly opening two new residen- 
tial nursery schools to deal with this situation. 


The United Kingdom has two official definitions of blindness, one 
applicable to children and the other applicable to adults. Everyone 
falling within the meaning of one of these definitions is registered as 
blind and receives the statutory and non-statutory services provided 
for such persons. A complete register of blind persons is maintained 
by Local Authorities. The two definitions are as follows: 


1. “Too blind to be able to use textbooks for ordinary 
children.” 

2. “So blind as to be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential.” 


The provision of facilities for education, training and general wel- 
fare is primarily the responsibility of Local Authorities. The Central 
Government supervises the services provided by the Local Authóri- 
ties and assists them financially and otherwise in carrying out_ their 
statutory responsibilities. Voluntary national bodies like the Nation- 
al Institute for the Blind and the National Library for the Bling 
provide services which cannot be provided locally and also generally 
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cooperate with the Central Government and Local Authorities in 
making blind welfare a success. Perhaps the most important func- 
tion of voluntary national bodies is to lead the way in research and 
carry out pilot projects. Voluntary agencies at the national, regional 
and local levels constitute a vital part of the blind welfare system. 
Indeed close cooperation between the State and voluntary agencies 
is the keynote of blind welfare system in this country. 


Education is free and compulsory for blind children between five 
and 16 years of age. Blind children often undergo technical training 


for a period up to four or five years after leaving school. All training 
is provided free of cost. i 


Where a blind person is unable to earn an economic w: i 
are augmented by Local Authorities. This applies to persons em- 
ployed in workshops or as Home Workers. 


The employment situation among the blind seems to be satisfac- 
tory. 10,116 blind persons were in employment in England and Wales 
on the 31st March, 1952. Of these, 5,579 persons were in open em- 
ployment. The efforts to employ blind persons in ordinary industry 
have met with great success. 

Excellent arrangements exist for the rehabilita 
blinded persons. There is also a very efficient home t 


Residential homes are provided for elderly blind i 
centres and handicraft classes are also provided for ‘hone ud 


Every registered blind person is entitled to a state pensi 
age of 40 provided his income does not exceed a Carty set DX 


Gun USD receive public assistance before attaining this age if he is in 
need. 


tion of newly- 
eaching service, 


The above was a very brief description of the existin i 
the blind in the United Kingdom. The various setvices will be dis 
cussed more fully in the following chapters. 

The primary object of this report is to i 
experience gained in fH uA sigh: consider to what extent 
similar problems in India. Therefore, it may not be 
make a passing reference here 


The blind population of India is believed to be 
mated b 
believed to be pre- 


ness. This i 
of India only but also of many countries in South-East Ana TE 


The urgency and importance of dealin with s " 
problem can hardly be over-emphasized. id is no deis rer 
the Governments concerned and also of the United Nations tc di 
everything possible to promote the well-being of -blind z o S 
present living in appalling conditions, Persons «a 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PRE-SCHOOL BLIND CHILD 


Every child whose vision is so badly impaired that he falls under 
the official definition of blindness applicable to children is registered 
as blind at the earliest possible age. He is then entitled to the various 
services provided by the state and by voluntary agencies for register- 
.ed blind children. The ophthalmic examination necessary prior to 
registration is provided free of cost. Cases of blindness among child- 
ren are referred to Local Authorities, who are responsible for main- 
taining the register of blind persons, by parents, ophthalmologists or 
by Almoners of ophthalmic hospitals. 


There were 527 blind children under the age of five in England 
and Wales on the 31st March, 1952. Details about the distribution of 
these children in the various age groups will be found in Appendix A. 
The majority of these children remain at home until they are five. 
Home Teachers visit them in their homes and in some cases give 
them some preliminary training. They also help the parents with 
any special problems that may arise. But it is sometimes found that 
the home is not a suitable place for the proper development of the 
blind child. In these circumstances the blind child is sent to one of 
the seven residential nursery schools (also known as Sunshine Homes 
for Blind Babies) run by the National Institute for the Blind. Sun- 
shine Homes exist in various parts of the country. On account of 
the recent increase in the number of blind babies the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind is shortly opening two new homes to cope with the 
increased numbers. Two of the existing Sunshine Homes are intend- 
ed for mentally retarded or educationally subnormal blind children. 


About 160 blind children are at present attending Sunshine 
Homes. Every blind child is medically examined and interviewed in 
London before he is sent to any one of the Sunshine Homes. 


It is clear from the fact that the number of blind children in resi- 
dential nursery schools represents only a small percentage of the 
total pre-school blind population, that the nursery school is not re- 
garded as the only suitable place for the proper physical, mental and 
emotional development of the blind child. On the contrary, educators 
of the blind seem to favour the retention of a blind child in his own 
home as far as possible. Nevertheless, there seems to be general 
agreement about the need for providing residential nursery schools 
for those children who cannot be provided with the right environ- 
ment in their own homes. 


Sunshine Homes have been in existence for over 30 years and 
are filling a real need. In fact the need for such homes has been 
steadily growing over the last 30 years or so. It is, of course, 
open to question as to whether the growing tendency to send blind 
children to residential nursery schools is entirely desirable and even 
conducive to their proper development. But there can hardly be any 
doubt about making adequate provision for children who cannot be 
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properly looked after in their own homes. The residential nursery 
schools provided by the National Institute for the Blind appear to be 
free from the atmosphere of institutionalism. The children are 
living as normal a life as possible. 


Sunshine Homes are financed partly from fees received from 
Local Education Authorities and partly from the funds of the Nation- 
al Institute for the Blind which raises its money from the general 
publie. Fees to be paid by the Local Authorities are approved by the 
Ministry of Education. Some details about the fees paid by the Local 
Education Authorities and the contributions from the funds of the 
National Institute for the Blind towards the successful running of the 
Sunshine Homes will be found in Appendix B. 

The cost of keeping a young blind child in a Sunshine Home is 
roughly £450 a year. Residential nursery schools for blind children 
are very expensive mainly on account of the large staff required 
for the running of such schools. In some of the Sunshine Homes the 
staff-pupil ratio is almost one to one. 


Blind babies are admitted to the Sunshine Homes at any age. 
Educationally normal children remain in these homes until they are 
seven. Then they go to an ordinary school for blind children. Edu- 
cationally subnormal children remain in the Sunshine Homes until 
they are nine. They go either to an ordinary primary school for 
blind children or to Condover Hall—a special school for blind 
children with other handicaps. 


Children in Sunshine Homes are divided in three main groups: 


1. Children under two years of age. 
2. Children between two and five years of age. 
3. Children between five and seven years of age. 


The first group of children does not attend r las 
rn x this group are looked after by nurses in thes XU d 
"They are, however, given various types of toys to pl 
which make noise are preferred. Children n this SR E 
helped to learn to walk and talk. An attempt is also made at this 
stage to prevent the development of or remedy any “blindisms” 
that may have already developed. While Sunshine Homes achieve 
a remarkable success in making blind children as normal as possible 
it seems that a certain mannerisms do exist in many children who 
have been to these homes. The causes 
mannerisms among the blind seem to be deep-seated 
investigation. P SAMESMIDRIHGE 


four. Training in the dormitories in these homi 
same as in the case of homes for educationally no 
although progress is much slower. The second 
attends formal classes. The main emphasis in t 


story-telling. The 
S t the same as 
It includes pushing and 
lature house, etc. 
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Work in classes for the third group of children is very similar tg 
the work done by the second group except that the older children 
are encouraged to concentrate for longer period. In some cases 
they are also taught the rudiments of Braille. Some of the children 
in these classes do very good clay or plasticine modelling. 


The Sunshine Homes attempt to cultivate a strong sense of in- 
dependence. This is done by encouraging free movement in the 
school premises. The children are also taught to play various indoor 
and outdoor games. 

The curriculum of the Sunshine Homes includes the following 
items: 

1. Instruction in dressing and undressing. 

2. Training in habits of personal cleanliness. 

3. Putting away of toys and tidying up of schoolrooms. 

4. Knowledge of home life obtained through visits to the 
kitchens and laundry. 

5. Making of cakes and shopping excursions. 

6. Exercises in language and speech training. 

7. Learning of nursery rhymes, story-telling and dramatising. 

8. Preparation for reading and writing for older children. 
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. Scripture: simple talks and hymns. 

. Music: learning nursery songs, simple rhythmic expression, 
singing games, musical appreciation through listening to 
gramophone records, wireless and taking part in percus- 
sion bands. : 

11. Handwork: free use of toys, dressing and undressing of 

dolls, etc. 

12. Nature study: care of pets, care of plants, ete. 


13. Physical training: training in free and fearless movement 
with walking, running, jumping and skipping; suitable 
exercises on climbing frame, wall bars, balancing board, 
and various running games. 


Teachers in Sunshine Homes are trained kindergarten teachers, 
but they have often had no previous experience of teaching blind 
children. As a matter of fact, every new teacher has to develop her 
own iechnique of dealing with blind children. Sometimes, however, 
she is able to draw on the experience of her colleagues. 


It is doubtful if the practice.of;appointing teachers who have 
had no previous experience of dealing, with blind babies in nursery 
schools for blind children is satisfactory, Perhaps the main reason 
why this practice seems to work in thé United Kingdom is that all 
the Sunshine Homes are run by the National Institute for the Blind 
which dictates the main educational and financial policy. But in 
a country with several different organisations running similar schools 
there may be a very real danger of the children's progress being 
seriously hampered and even of their being wrongly handled. In 
fact, the adoption of such a practice may defeat the very purpose of 
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hools for blind children. It would, therefore, be desirable 
ioi hake Knowisduel of the problems of blind children a compulsory 
qualification for nursery teachers of the blind. 


It should perhaps be emphasized here that the Sunshine Homes 
have SEIEN excellent methods of dealing with the problem of 
young blind babies. In addition to the close Supervision exercised by 


by organisations intending to establish similar schools in other parts 
of the world. 


Sity of 
Birmingham, Miss Williams, is Working on a series of intelligence 
tests for the blind. Her new tests are believed to be proving of great 
value. 


in achievin. this object—. 
fact which reflects credit not only on the Natio isti lor the 
chools. 


never provide ihe 


effective substitute for a good home life i 
in providing better conditions than could b 


n will always 
be a place for the special nursery school, particularly for educationally 
subnormal blind children, the id i tionally normal 
blind children to nursery schools for seeing children i 

fair trial. 
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The establishment and running of residential schools for blind 
children is very expensive. It seems that provision of such schools 
on a large scale in a country like India where the number to be pro- 
vided for is enormous may be financially and administratively 
impracticable at least in the foreseeable future. It will perhaps be 
useful to illustrate this point. 


The blind population of India is estimated at approximately 
2,000,000. With the high incidence of blindness in India among 
children it is perhaps reasonable to assume that the pre-school blind 
population would form at least two per cent of the total blind popu- 
lation. Thus the number of blind children under the age of five 
may be in the neighbourhood of 40,000. This is obviously 
a tremendous number, although it must be pointed out that the 
above estimate is conservative and that the actual number may be 
even larger. The nursery school must necessarily be a small unit 
if it is to function efficiently. The number of children in each of 
the Sunshine Hames run by the National Institute for the Blind is 
under 25. For the purpose of this illustration perhaps we can safely 
assume that the maximum capacity of a nursery school should be 
25. This means that India will need 1,600 residential nursery schools 
to cater for the needs of 40,000 blind children. Even if three-fourths 
of these children remain at home, India will still need 400 
residential nursery schools. The Government of India spends 
roughly Rs. 2,000 per head annually in the Training Centre for the 
Adult Blind at Dehra Dun. The cost of keeping a young blind baby 
in a residential nursery school is likely to be about 50 per cent 
more than that of keeping a blind adult in a training centre. This 
means that the cost of keeping a blind child in such a school may be 
roughly Rs. 3,000 annually or Rs. 300,000 annually for keeping only 
one-fourth of the pre-school blind population in nursery schools. 


It is needless to point out in detail the difficulties likely to be 
experienced in the raising of an enormous sum of money for the 
provision of residential nursery schools for blind babies. It seems 
that in India, for a long time to come, the main emphasis should be 
on the provision of suitable conditions for the blind baby in his own 
home. This is by no means an easy task because it involves intensive 
publie education. But it seems to be the only satisfactory' solution: 
of the problem in the foreseeable future. 


: hile the provision of residential nursery schools on a large 
ans RO not Appear to be practicable in the immediate future the 
ment of such schools should not be completely 


d for the establish s 
löst sight of. It should be possible during the next few years to 
establish a few schools in different parts of the country as an 


experimental measure. These few experimental schools will not 
only be of value in meeting the needs of a small number of children 
but will also prove of great value at a later stage as a nucleus for the 


training of staff for new schools. 


Short-term Recommendatlons | P hod T. 

nt of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility EDE an expert committee. to study the situation 
in regard to pre-school plind children and to recommend suitable 
measures for dealing with it. 
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2. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of preparing a short pamphlet on the care of young blind 
babies. This pamphlet should be translated into all the important 
Indian languages and very widely distributed. 


3. All India Radio should be requested to consider the question 
of arranging short talks and discussions on the subject in the various 
Indian languages. 


4. The assistance of the various organisations in the country 
engaged in social work should be sought in the dissemination of 
information about the proper handling of blind babies by their 
parents. S 


5. Six residential nursery schools for blind children should be 
established as an experimental measure. These schools should be 
-established in different parts of the country by the Central or State 
Governments or by voluntary organisations, 


6. The possibility of sending some blind children to ordinary 
nursery schools should be explored. The Government of India 
should be requested to consider the question of advising the State 
‘Governments to this effect. 


Long-term Recommendations 


1. Public education through the distribution of special 
and through talks and discussions on the wireless should Be SERIE 


2. Short courses on the care of blind babies sh ; 
for the benefit of parents of blind children. Should be organised 


3. A hundred residential nursery schools should be established 


4. A separate centre for trainin «each 1 
schools for blind children should be Ser "a för PESE 


5. An attempt should be made to send ab 
to ordinary nursery schools during the next piece 


6. The State should accept at least partial ibili 
payment of fees for blind children Sua aine in ici meee 
schools run by voluntary organisations. RELY 


blind children 


CHAPTER IIT 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for blind children between 
five and 16 years of age. They go to special residential schools. 
unless they happen to live in the vicinity of a school for the blind. 
In that case they attend as day pupils, but the number of day pupils 
is extremely small. There were 918 blind children in schools for the 
blind on the 31st March, 1952, and 41 blind children in other schools. 


Primary education commences at the age of five and continues 
until children are 11+. At this age, in accordance with the 
Education Act of 1944, all children are divided into three streams: 
(a) pupils with a special aptitude for academic learning go to a 
grammar school; (b) children with a technical bent of mind go to 
a secondary technical school; and (c) the remaining children go to 
a secondary modern school. This also applies to blind children. 
PUn children with other handicaps go to a special residential school 
or them. 


Primary and secondary modern schools for blind children are often 
combined. Since the great majority of blind children go to the 
secondary modern school we shall first attempt to describe very 
briefly the primary and secondary modern schools. We shall later 


deal with other types of schools. 


The curriculum of primary and secondary schools for blind 
children is very similar to that of comparable schools for seeing 
children with the important exception that a much greater emphasis 

—is placed on hand-work in schools for the blind. Emphasis on hand- 
work is designed to develoo the sense of touch and manipulative 
ability of the pupils—qualities which are of very great importance 
in the life of a blind person. Another important difference is that 
progress in a school for the blind is much slower ihan that in a 
normal school. This is believed to be due to the fact that blind 
children are as a rule educationally retarded. The retardation is 
believed to be due to the limitations imposed by blindness on the 
child's capacity for independent observation. Intensive education 

* in schools for the blind goes a long way in removing this handicap 
ht does not appear to bring about a rate of progress comparable 
with seeing children. i 

In the primary or junior school, children are divided into three 
or four classes. Between five and seven years of age children are 
kept in kindergarten classes. The main emphasis in these classes 
is on sense and speech training and on the acquisition of information 
through play. The programme of work here is not very different 
from that of the top class in Sunshine Homes. Very little formal 
work is done during these two years. 

The sense training apparatus used in a kindergarten class for 
blind children is almost the same as used in a similar class for 
sighted children. Children with some vision are even sometimes 
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allowed to use paint and brush. This appears to be a very useful 
practice because it helps the blind child with some vision to take inter- 
est in and acquire some information about colours. This knowledge 
will make his later experiences more real. 


The age at which the teaching of Braille is started seems to 
vary considerably from one school to another. Some teachers seem 
to think that training in Braille should be started as early as possible. 
These teachers seem to regard the period between six and seven 
years of age as the ideal time for this purpose. On the other hand 
Some teachers feel that individual blind children vary so much in 
their capacity to learn Braille that it is very difficult to fix a rigid 
age-limit for starting formal training in Braille. They fear that for 
some children the age of six or seven years may be too early. 


Formal education commences at the age of about e 
subjects taught are usually English, Arithmetic, Elementary Selepes 
History, Geography, Religious Instructi 1 d-work and Music. 
At this stage the formal teaching of Braille is " 


begun 
children are able to use simple textbooks, But some Sidon. ET 


children models of 
animals or even give them an Opportunity of handli i i 
Some raised maps are used in the teaching of G a ane nan 


vee encourage them 
Rie dels ra I , Match boxes and so on: Te 


y read in books t3 

perhaps the Strongest weapon against verbalism I ld Va 
1 A t would b t 

desirable if this practice were mor id d au 
blind in India, aaa Wig) 


school which, in fact, often means that they zona] dT pe 


€ same subjects a 
But unfortunately a fairly je pe a 


r ary modern sch 
cationally subnormal with the esuli that the & 


"This fact may be of importance to sc 
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achievement is not very high. Increasing emphasis is laid on hand- 
work since most of the pupils from the secondary modern school 
later take up some kind of manual work. A few new crafts like 
light basketry and woodwork for boys and knitting and simple sew- 
ing for girls are introduced. 

The most interesting subject introduced at the secondary stage 
is domestic science. This subject is of very great value to girls but 
in some schools older boys are also taught this subject. Domestic 
science includes plain cooking and simple washing and ironing. 
In this connection it should be pointed out that totally blind pupils 
can only do a limited amount of washing and ironing and they need 
a considerable amount of sighted supervision in the initial stages. 
Nevertheless, the skills they acquire can be of very great value in 
daily life. 


It is doubtful if domestic science is taught in any school 
for the blind in India. It seems that it would be worthwhile for 
schools for the blind in that country to explore the possibility of 
teaching this subject which will be of very great value to blind 
girls who hardly ever work outside the home. But in view of dif- 
ferent home conditions prevailing in India, most of the techniques 
used in this country will not be applicable. It will therefore be 
necessary to develop new techniques for dealing with the problems 
faced by the Indian housewife. 


It is felt that this account of the primary and secondary modern 
school for the blind in the United Kingdom will be incomplete 
without a reference to the Braille reading standard of the pupils in 
this type of school. It is rather disappointing to find that the 
Braille reading standard is very low. In fact, some of the pupils 
are unable to read and write Braille after leaving school. Such 
pupils do not appear to realise the importance of reading and writ- 
ing Braille. While it is true that the learning of Braille is diffi- 
cult and requires a great deal of tactual sensitiveness and concentra- 
tion it seems that, with proper training, eleven years of schooling 
should enable most of the children at least to be able to use Braille 
for ordinary purposes. 


It is difficult to find out the cause of the low Braille reading 
standard among the pupils, but the increasing use of the radio and 


4Qfher, forms of entertainment is no doubt a contributory factor. 


hools for the blind in India 


where these forms of entertainment are beginning to be widely 
used. It should perhaps be stressed here that there can hardly 
be any doubt about the educative value of the radio, the formation 
of dramatic societies, etc., but it is obvious that heads of schools for 
the blind should exercise their discretion in maintaining the cor- 
rect balance in the various activities in their schools. 


Throughout the primary and secondary stages physical education 
forms an important part of the curriculum as well as extra-curricular 
activities. Most schools have well-equipped gymnasia and physical 
education of the pupils is entrusted to qualified teachers. The 
results of good physical education are reflected in the well-built 
cheerful and physically active blind children in the schools. The 
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equipment used in the gymnasia in schools for the blind is practi- 
cally the same as used in normal schools. Tt includes wall bars, 
forms, ropes, beams, vaulting horses, etc. Some use cane balls with 
bells in them for playing various ball games. 


But physical education is not confined to the four walls of the 
gymnasium. The children are given ample oppotunities for outdoor 
activities. Most schools have plenty of open space and good play- 
grounds. Blind children are encouraged to take part in various 
types of athletic sports, swimming, rowing, etc. Complete freedom 
of movement is encouraged by every possible means. A number 
of schools encourage the children to play cricket and football, but 
it is doubtful if these games are enjoyed by pupils with some degree 
-of vision. Almost all schools organise an annual sports day in the 
summer when the children have an excellent Opportunity of compet- 
ing not only with their own schoolmates but also with children from 
other schools for the blind. 


Another form of activity which is very popular -is dancin d 
Dancing not only provides an excellent opportunity for physical exer- 
tion but the ability to dance may also be a great social asset. It 
also provides an excellent opportunity for the free and natural 
intermingling of the sexes at school. 


Children in the primary and secondary modern schools als 

a wide range of other extra-curricular activities, Most onare 
organise boys scouts and girls guides, literary and debati 

meccano clubs, nature study clubs, choirs a 
one school the pupils Have pitt a miniatu 
They often put out mock broadcasts. They seem t i 
pleasure Ton this activity. It also helps um to EL Ek 
ight into radio engineeri i 3 - 
bend son. or mae Much. cán Beg 800d profession for a 


The pupils generally have a large measure. of 
organisation of extra-curricular activities i 


Uo teat - This helps t | 
the qualities of initiative and leadershi D$ to develop 
ties help to widen the interests of the ise ud these activi- 


cupation in the evenings. 


c aE ee of decr din mural activities ; 
residential school can hardly be o i .vlues in a 
that this fact is not adeguate] cogn e ned! But it seemes 


Schools for 


are not prepared for entrance to the uni E general educatio 
training given by the sec 
suitable for the average blind child, 
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Secondary Grammar Schools for the Blind 


There are two secondary grammar schools for the blind in the 
country, Worcester College for Blind Eoys and Chorleywood College 
for Blind Girls. Both these schools are run on public school lines 
and are managed by the National Institute for the Blind. Each 
school, however, has a board of governors whichis mainly responsible 
for laying down the educational policy to be followed. The National 
Institute for the Blind makes generous contributions out of its funds 
towards the cost of running these schools. Some figures about the 
fees paid by the Local Education Authorities, contributions made by 
the National Institute for the Blind and the cost of keeping a child 

m" in one of these schools will be found in Appendix B. 
The main difference between the secondary modern and secondary 
grammar school is that while in the former type of school the main 
d emphasis is on hand-work, the grammar school emphasises academic 
? learning. The curriculum in a grammar school for the blind is almost 
the same as in a similar school for sighted children. The curriculum 
in the Worcester College and Chorleywood College is also almost 
identical. The subject taught include English, Mathematics, 
Science, History, Geography, French, Latin and Music. The 
Worcester College also makes arrangements for the teaching of 
Greék. The pupils are prepared for the General Certificate of 
Education. Handwork does not form part of the curriculum but the 
children are encouraged to do some handwork in their spare time. 


Children enter grammar schools at the age of 11 or 12. Children 
; losing their sight in adolescence may enter the schools a little later. 
They usually stay here until the age of 18 or in some cases until the 

age of 20. 


Admission to these schools is coveted and the candidates have to 
take a written competitive examination. They are also interviewed 
by a selection board. Fortunately, merit alone is the criterion for 
deciding whether a child should go to a grammar school. Financial 
considerations do not influence this decision. 

The Worcester and Chorleywood Colleges each has a capacity of 
60. This seems to be adequate for the country. 


Extra-curricular activities in the grammar schools are very 

Similar to those in the secondary modern schools. The grammar 

^ "^" schools also lay great stress on physical education. The gymnasium 

of the Worcester College is particularly impressive. It is probably 

the best gymnasium that any school for the blind in the country 

| has. Worcester College also takes part in swimming and 

E | rowing. Outdoor activities in the Chorleywood College seem to be 

dev rather more restricted, although it is more fortunate in regard to its 

physical environment, but the girls have excellent opportunities 
of indulging in running games. 


Worcester and Chorleywood Colleges have a distinguished record 
of achievement. They impart first class secondary education to 
their pupils. But academic successes are of little value unless 
the pupils succeed in securing the right type of employment after 
a their academic careers. Both schools seem to have stood 
this test. 
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Secondary Technical Schools for the Blind 


There is only one secondary technical school for the blind in the 
country, namely, the Royal Normal College for the Blind. This 
school was started in 1872 by Dr. Campbell, one of the pioneers of 
blind welfare in the United Kingdom. It has long had the tradi- 
tion of training musicians and shorthand-typists and it still main- 
tains that tradition. That is why it is regarded as a secondary tech- 
nical school, although there is very little difference in the academic 
curriculum followed in this school and the secondary modern 
schools. The only difference seems to be that in the Royal Normal . 
College the standard of academic achievement is better than in the 
average secondary modern school. This is probably due to the 
higher intelligence of the pupils. The subjects taught include 
English, Mathematics, Science, History, Geography, French and 
Music. Great importance is attached to the teaching of music. 
Handwork also forms an important part of the curriculum. The type 
of handwork done in this school is the same as in the secondary 
modern school. 


Like secondary modern schools the Royal Normal College is a 
combined school. It teaches domestic science to older girls but its 
atrangements for the teaching of this subject are not entirely satis- 


factory. This is due mainly to the fact that the school is situated 
in the country. 


The Royal Normal College also attaches great importance to 
physical education and other extra-curricular activities. The pupils 


take part in a wide range of activities. The activiti imi- 
lar to those provided by other schools, SS Hl 


The College is a voluntary institution. Its fi i ition i 
: ; 3 nancial position is 
sound as it has an assured income from the large number of legacies 
E. pre EAE ee Bes ever theless it also depends on volun- 
n is governed b i i 
MM ohne Colles. y an Executive Council elected 


The Royal Normal College also has a v 
achievement. The most remarkabl 
that most of its pupils go into open 
which any institution for the blind 


very distinguished record of 
e achievement of the College is 
employment—an achievement of 
can be justly proud, 


Condover Hall School for Blind Children with Othe: 


This is the only school of its kind in the coun 
the National Institute for the Blind. As its name implies i 
for the needs of blind children with other VERREM E It ae 
mentally defective, spastic, epileptic and deaf-blind children A 
great majority of the children suffer from three or four handicaps 


This school has been in existence in its present f f 
few yene. It rure children between eight and ie pO 
age. It is difficult to classify this school either as a primar 

secondary school. pO PAS a 


r Handicans 
iry and is run by 


It is exceedingly difficult to describe the curriculum of thi. 
because every pupil is not obliged to go through zt set piy 
study. On the contrary, each pupil is allowed to learn what he can 
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according to his capacity. The curriculum is made flexible to sutt 
the varying needs of individual children. ; 


The school is divided into eight classes, ability rather than age 
being the main consideration in the distribution of children between 
various classes. One of the primary aims of the school is to teach 
the children the three “Rs” through the medium of Braille or large 
print. Since the majority of the pupils are not good readers a 
large part of the school work has to be done orally. This is parti- 
cularly true of Arithmetic. The teaching of this subject is made 
as practical as possible. Music is taught to those pupils who are 
capable of learning it. In fact, it was rather surprising to hear the 
music teacher of the school claim that many educationally subnormal 
children were fairly good at music. It is, however, difficult to say 
whether any of these pupils can learn professional music. But there 
is no doubt that the children derive considerable pleasure from 
learning this subject. 


The school attaches great importance to hand-work. The children 
are given a great deal of freedom in the selection of articles they 
would like to make. This gives the children an opportunity of 
developing their creative abilities as well as manual dexterity. The 
type of handwork done in this school is very similar to that done in 
any other school for the blind. 


The nature of the handicaps from which the children suffer makes 
it necessary for the school to pay special attention to the develop- 
ment of a sense of independence. This is done by teaching the 
children mobility and by good physical education. The school has 
a well-equipped gymnasium but physical education is not confined 
to the gymnasium. The children also have ample opportunities of 
outdoor activities. They are also gradually allowed to go into the 
neighbouring villages and towns to acquire first-hand knowledge of 
everyday occurrences. In spite of their tremendous limitations 
many of the children at this school seem to develop a remarkable 
sense of independence and skill at getting about. 


On account of their multiple handicaps many children in this 
school need much greater attention in the matter of personal care 


^sz-ordinary blind children. This makes it necessary for the school 


to have a much larger staff with the result that the per capita cost 
of maintaining a child in this school is correspondingly higher. 
Some figures about the cost of maintaining a child in this school and 
the sources from which the cost is met will be found in Appendix B. 


The school at Condover is trying out a number of experiments. 
The most interesting experiment at present being conducted at the 
school is in regard to the education of deaf-blind children. The 
school has established a special unit for deaf-blind children with a 
capacity for four. This unit is in the charge of a teacher who was 
trained in the United States. This teacher also has an assistant, i.e. 
there are two teachers for four children. The unit has been in 
existence for just over a year and it is too early to judge the 
results. The teachers believe that it would take about five years 
for a deaf-blind child to acquire a reasonable degree of speech, 


71 M. of Edn. 
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- The first attempt of the teachers in this unit is to try to teach 
the children how to speak by imitating the sounds produced by 
them. This is done by making the children feel the vibrations of 
human speech by touch. This is obviously a long and slow process 
but with patience and perseverance on the part of both the teachers 
and pupils it is likely that some of the pupils may acquire a reason- 
able degree of speech and even some general education. 

The school also uses an interesting piece of apparatus known as 
a "tactile unit", which enables the deaf-blind children to feel the 
rhythmic vibrations of music. Children with some residual hearing 
can also hear music with the aid of earphones. This piece of appa- 
ratus is particularly useful in teaching rhythmic movement to the 
children. 

It might also be of interest to mention here that the whole school 
is divided into families. Each family consists of twelve children 
and is headed by a mother who is a full-time member of the staff. 
Indeed, her duties are almost the same as that of a natural mother. 
There is generally friendly rivalry between the various families. 
This spirit of healthy competition often stimulates progress. 

The system of dividing the whole school into families seems to 
contribute greatly to the success of the school. It is felt that this 
nractice could be successfully adopted not only in schools for chil- 
aren with multiple handicaps but also in schools with young blind 
children in them. It might be useful for the heads of schools for 
the blind in India to examine the possibility of introducing a similar 
system in schools where there is a substantial number of young blind 
children. 

Another important aspect of this school is that there is a staff 
meeting every week. The policy to be followed in the school as 
well as any particular problems faced by individual members of the 
staff are discussed at this meeting. This meeting proves of immense 
value in the efficient functioning of the school. 


Once a week the whole school also meets as a single family. 
All disciplinary problems are considered at this meeting. The 
headmaster of the school believes that this weekly meeting of the 
entire school is very successful in dealing effectively with discipli- 
nary matters. No corporal punishment is used. 


Tt is felt that the idea of asking the whole school to meet as a 
family is one which might be profitably tried out in some schools 
for the blind in India. Such meetings may prove very useful in 
establishing closer relations between members of the staff and pupils. 
Furthermore, any decision taken at such a friendly meeting is likely 
to be accepted more readily by the pupils than any peremptory 
decision taken by a single member of the staff. l 

Tt is clear from the nature of the handicaps from which the 
pupils of this school suffer that only a very small number of them 
can be helped to attain a reasonable degree of economic indepen- 
dence, but the school does succeed in enabling a great many of them 
to be independent in matters of personal care or even be of some 
use at home. The school classifies all children into five categories: 
(a) those who are capable of going into open or sheltered employ- 
ment; (b) those who are capable of attaining partial economic 
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independence; (c) those who can be of considerable use at home; (d) 
ihose who can only look after themselves at home; and (e) those 
who are incapable of doing anything. The school has developed an 
excellent system of rating for classifying children into these five 
categories. Full details about this system will be found in Ap- 
pendix C. It will be seen that standards have been laid down for 
skills commonly needed in everyday life. 


It is felt that some of the standards of attainment set by the 
school can also be of great value for ordinary blind children. Per- 
haps some schools for the blind in India might find it worthwhile 
to examine these standards with a view to adopting them. 


It should perhaps be mentioned here that this school has an ideal 
physical environment. It is housed in a lovely ancient mansion. It 


-is believed that Cromwell once lived in the building for some time. 


The Condover Hall School is a novel and expensive experiment. 
But its existence seems to be more than justified by the happiness 
it brings into lives which but for its influence might have been 
broken and miserable. The fact that it succeeds in preparing a 
certain number of its pupils for sheltered or even open employment 
also seems to warrant the continuance of this experiment. 


The above is a very brief description of the British system of 
education for the blind. But before closing this chapter it might 
be worthwhile to mention a few general facts. 


Financial Arrangements 

Almost all schools for the blind in this country are run by volun- 
tary agencies. But their main source of income is the fees paid 
by Local Education Authorities. But in most cases these fees do 
not cover the entire expenses of the schools. Most schools have to 
depend to a certain extent on voluntary funds. 


"Training of Teachers 

No special arrangements for the training of school teachers for 
ihe blind exist in this country. Schools for the blind recruit ordi- 
nary trained teachers. It is not compulsory for these teachers to 
have experience of teaching blind children before taking up a 
teaching post in a school for the blind. But they are required to 
obtain a diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind within 
three years of their joining a school for the blind. The whole 
question of training of teachers of the blind is under consideration 
by the National Advisory Council on the Training and supply of 
teachers. The College of Teachers of the Blind is an examining 
body and does not conduct any training courses. 


It is doubtful if the existing arrangements in the United Kingdom 
should be regarded as entirely satisfactory. In any case, it is 
extremely unlikely that similar arrangements would be suitable 
for a large country like India. Some formal training for teachers 
of the blind seems to be absolutely necessary. 


Every trained teacher who joins a school for the blind in this 
country receives two advance increments and a further advance 
4ncrement on obtaining a diploma of the College of Teachers of the 


Blind. 
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The first attempt of the teachers in this unit is to try to teach 
the children how to speak by imitating the sounds produced by 
them. This is done by making the children feel the vibrations of 
human speech by touch. 'This is obviously a long and slow process 
but with patience and perseverance on the part of both the teachers 
and pupils it is likely that some of the pupils may acquire a reason- 
able degree of speech and even some general education. 


'The school also uses an interesting piece of apparatus known as 
a "tactile unit", whieh enables the deaf-blind children to feel the 
rhythmic vibrations of music. Children with some residual hearing 
can also hear music with the aid of earphones. This piece of appa- 
ratus is particularly useful in teaching rhythmic movement to the 
children. 

It might also be of interest to mention here that the whole school 
is divided into families. Each family consists of twelve children 
and is headed by a mother who is a full-time member of the staff. 
Indeed, her duties are almost the same as that of a natural mother. 
There is generally friendly rivalry between the various families. 
This spirit of healthy competition often stimulates progress. 


The system of dividing the whole school into families seems to 
contribute greatly to the success of the school. It is felt that this 
nractice could be successfully adopted not only in schools for chil- 
aren with multiple handicaps but also in schools with young blind 
children in them. It might be useful for the heads of schools for 
the blind in India to examine the possibility of introducing a similar 
system in schools where there is a substantial number of young blind 
children. 

Another important aspect of this school is that there is a staff 
meeting every week. The policy to be followed in the school as 
well as any particular problems faced by individual members of ihe 
staff are discussed at this meeting. This meeting proves of immense 
value in the efficient functioning of the school. 


Once a week the whole school also meets as a single family. 
All disciplinary problems are considered at this meeting. The 
headmaster of the school believes that this weekly meeting of the 
entire school is very successful in dealing effectively with discipli- 
nary matters. No corporal punishment is used. 


It is felt that the idea of asking the whole school to meet as a 
family is one which might be profitably tried out in some schools 
for the blind in Índia. Such meetings may prove very useful in 
establishing closer relations between members of the staff and pupils. 
Furthermore, any decision taken at such a friendly meeting is likel ; 
to be accepted more readily by the pupils than any perem io 
decision taken by a single member of the Staff. M 

It is clear from the nature of the han i i 
pupils of this school suffer that only a LN mall Stom fhich the 
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independence; (c) those who can be of considerable use at home; (d) 
ihose who can only look after themselves at home; and (e) those 
who are incapable of doing anything. The school has developed an 
excellent system of rating for classifying children into these five 
categories. Full details about this system will be found in Ap- 
pendix C. It will be seen that standards have been laid down for 
skills commonly needed in everyday life. 


It is felt that some of the standards of attainment set by the 
school can also be of great value for ordinary blind children. Per- 
haps some schools for the blind in India might find it worthwhile 
to examine these standards with a view to adopting them. 


It should perhaps be mentioned here that this school has an ideal 
physical environment. It is housed in a lovely ancient mansion. It 
is believed that Cromwell once lived in the building for some time. 


A The Condover Hall School is a novel and expensive experiment. 

But its existence seems to be more than justified by the happiness 
it brings into lives which but for its influence might have been 
broken and miserable. The fact that it succeeds in preparing a 
certain number of its pupils for sheltered or even open employment 
also seems to warrant the continuance of this experiment. 


The above is a very brief description of the British system of 
education for the blind. But before closing this chapter it might 
be worthwhile to mention a few general facts. 


Financial Arrangements 

Almost all schools for the blind in this country are run by volun- 
tary agencies. But their main source of income is the fees paid 
by Local Education Authorities. But in most_cases these fees do 
not cover the entire expenses of the schools. Most schools have to 
depend to a certain extent on voluntary funds. 


Training of Teachers 

No special arrangements for the training of school teachers for 
the blind exist in this country. Schools for the blind recruit ordi- 
nary trained teachers. It is not compulsory for these teachers to 
have experience of teaching blind children before taking up a 
teaching post in a school for the blind. But they are required to 
obtain a diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind within 
three years of their joining a school for the blind. The whole 
question of training of teachers of the blind is under consideration 
by the National Advisory Council on the Training and supply of 
teachers. The College of Teachers of the Blind is an examining 
body and does not conduct any training courses. 


It is doubtful if the existing arrangements in the United Kingdom 
should be regarded as entirely satisfactory. In any case, it is 
extremely unlikely that similar arrangements would be suitable 
for a large country like India. Some formal training for teachers 
‘of the blind seems to be absolutely necessary. 


Every trained teacher who joins a school for the blind in this 
country receives two advance increments and a further advance 
increment on obtaining a diploma of the College of Teachers of the 


Blind. 
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Number of Children in a Class 


he Ministry of Education has laid down that the maximum: 
E of blind children in a class shall be 15. This appears to be 
a reasonable number and it would be most desirable if State SD 
ernments in India could consider the possibility of issuing similar 
instructions. 


Schoo! Health 


All schools for the blind seem to make adequate arrangements 
for the care of the health of the children. Every school has a 
matron who is often a person with nursing experience and a small 
surgery on the premises. The services of a general practitioner are 


also readily available. The services of a specialist are provided 
wherever necessary. 


Conclusion 


Generally Speaking, the basic principles underlying the British: 
educational system for the blind are sound and capable of wide 


While the educational System is no doubt 
hensive, it tends to make educati 


It is felt that one of the most effective methods of reducing the 
cost of educating the blind would be to try the e i 


T, be exercised in the select 
to schools for the sighted, 
Another important method of providing educati for the blind 
more economically seems to be to lay reus ense Edu. 
for the blind on self-help. There appears to be a tendenc in 
Schools for the blind in this country to employ a large st ff This 
tendency not only inflates the cost of educati iuis 
aes reduces the chances of t i 
egree of independence, Planners i ind im 
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The task of making recommendations regarding the establish- 
»nent of new primary and secondary schools for the blind in India 
is made extremely difficult by the absence of statistics about the 
blind population of school-going age. But for the purpose of this 
report it will be assumed that only five per cent of the total blind 
population of two million is of school-going age, ie. a hundred 
thousand blind children are in need of education and training. At 
present only about a thousand blind children are in school. This 
means that roughly a thousand new schools will be needed if faci- 
lities for education and training are to be provided to all the blind 
children. This figure may have to be at least doubled if the 
children are divided into two or three streams at a certain age and 
sent to different types of schools as is the case in the United 
Kingdom. While the value of dividing children into several streams 
can hardly be questioned, it seems that the most practicable solu- 
tion for India would be to have different classes for different types 
of children in the same school. 


Very little is known about blind children with other handicaps 
in India. It would be futile to make any specific recommendations 
in the absence of reliable information. The first essential step 
seems to be to request the Government of India to ask the appro- 
priate authorities to try to collect all available information. It is 
also felt that the provision of an experimental school on the lines 
of the school at Condover Hall may be useful in turning public 
attention to this problem. s 


Short-term Recommendations 


1. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of appointing a committee to go into the problem of 
providing primary and secondary education for the blind and to 
recommend suitable measures for dealing with it effectively. 


2. Compulsory education for blind children should be introduced 


. in all areas where education for seeing children has been made 


compulsory. 

3. All India Radio should be requested to arrange short talks 
and discussions on the education of the blind in all the Indian 
languages. 


_. 4, Fifty new schools for the blind should be opened. 


5. The new schools should, as far as possible, be all-age schools 
and should provide separate classes for brighter children at the 
secondary stage. 

6. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of instituting a limited scheme of fellowships for teachers 
of the blind with a view to providing them opportunities of exchang- 
ing information and ideas with colleagues in other parts of the 
country. 

7. The Government of India should be requested to consider tne 
question of organising a seminar on the education of the blind child 
in 1954, to discuss ways and means of improving present methods 
.of educating ling children in India. 
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8. The Government of India should be requested to explore the 


possibility of establishing a centre for the iraining of teachers of 
the blind. 


i ider the 
ernment of India should be requested to consi 
Ce cm to all State Governments and other 


10. It would be desirable for teachers of the blind to organise 
themselves into an All-India Association of Teachers of the Blind. 


Long-term Recommendations 


mdations of the proposed committee on primary 
ana pis ae of the blind should be fully implemented. 


2. Publie education through the medium of All India Radio should 
be continued. 


3. Free and compulsory education for the blind Should be intro- 
duced throughout the country. 


4. Two hundred new Schools for the blind should be opened. 
9. A target of Sending about ten thousand suitable blind children 
to ordinary Schools should be fixed. 


6. The scheme of fellowships for teachers of the blind Should be 
extended. 


7. The Government of India should be requested 
permanent arrangements with State G 
propriate agencies for periodie inspecti 


blind by experts Tecognised by the Cen 


on of all Schools for the 
concerned. 


Governments 

8. The Government of India Should be Tequested to 
question of giving Substantia] Brants to State Governme 
ary agencies who i 


make increasin ducati 
able to the blind Within its area. n snam 


consider the 
nts or volun- 
acilities avai]. 


CHAPTER IV ear a 
TECHNICAL TRAINING ee 
Industrial Training : j 


Blind children often undergo technical training for a period of up 
to four years between 16 and 20 years of age. During this period 
they are expected to learn a trade of their choice. 


Training in manual occupations is given in technical departments 
attached to all-purpose institutions, including schools, or to some of 
the larger workshops. Each technical department imparts training 
in several trades. The following are some of the occupations in 
which training is normally available: 


Trade Duration of Course 
Basket making 2 ; E d g - Four years. 
Bedding and mattress making . : E $ Three ,, 
Upholstery 3 ; ; š E E Four. ,, 
Boot repairing ae 5 A 2 3 Two , 
Brush making 7 6 A 2 . A Three , 
Cabinet making E - $ : ` z Four ,, 
French polishing. 7 A 5 ; : "I nree ,, 
Machining š : - : 3 : Three ,, 
Chair-seating x E s 5 f, & Six months 
Choir coal-bag making . . 5 r A Sika 
Machine Knitting (Flat) . d C 5 4 Three years 
Machine Knitting (Circular) . T t A Three ,, 
Mat-making 5 2 c E b E Three ,, 
Piano-tuning and repairing : " our, 55 


Blind youngsters attending technical departments attached to 
all-purpose institutions are generally provided residential accom- 
modation and other facilities provided to pupils attending school. But 
the same facilities are not always available to those who attend tech- 
` “nical departments attached to workshops. They have sometimes to 
travel to the place of training. 


Semi-professional or Professional Training 


As has been pointed out in the preceding chapter the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind is recognised as a secondary technical 
school for the blind. At the age of 11+ pupils who are considered 
capable of becoming good shorthand-typists or musicians are 
sent to this school. On attaining the age of 16 they are _transfer- 
red to the technical department attached to the college. This depart- 
ment imparts training in shorthand, typing, music and piano-tuning 


and repairing. 
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d and ing trainees are prepared for the elementary, 
t MT aad NU examinations of the Royal Society of 


i i anced examina- 
Arts. The music trainees are prepared for the advance 
` tions of A. R. C. O. and L. R. A. M. 


C College has prepared a very comprehensive and graduated 
ced in Shérthand and typing. ‘It has also developed excellent 
- techniques of overcoming the various problems faced by the ordinary 

shorthand-typist during her work. 


Music trainees are taught piano 
or organ playing. The department h: 


The London County Council runs a Special class where students 
from the London area i ining i 
Emidictor typing. It 


i S o the class. This is comparative- 
ly easy for trainees in the London area on account of better transport 
facilities available in London. 


country. It can take 
1 : t 32 residential and five day- 
trainees. The duration 


shorthand-typists is one 
year. They are Prepared for the examinations of the i 
of Arts, "The duration of the Course for telephonists is 
Trainees'in Telephony i ini i 


eme ssi interviewed 
prior to admission. The oard is generally lewed by a board 
the right type of candidates, 


The school can take 50 students. 
the General Certificate of Education 


The institute also publishes a monthly and a 
for the benefit of practising physiotherapists, Im 
paid by. the Ministry of T, 
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Further Education of Trainees 


It is felt that the educational standard of many blind children 
at the age of 16 is not comparable to that of seeing children of the 
same age. In order to offset this disadvantage the Ministry of Edu- 
cation requires that all blind persons undergoing industrial training 
between 16 and 20 years of age should continue to receive some 
further education. They are expected to attend “day continuation 
classes" normally organised by schools for the blind. The trainees 
are required to attend these classes for four to five hours a week, 
but the attendance time is gradually reduced during the course of 
four years. 


The main emphasis in the “day continuation classes" is on general 
and cu'tural education. The subjects taught include English, Arith- 
metic, History, Geography, Current Affairs and Musical Apprecia- 
tion. The trainees also take part in other cultural activities organis- 
ed by the schools like dancing, literary debating societies, etc. y 


Further education is of great valne to shorthand and typing 
trainees. The technical department attached to the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind lays great stress on the improvement of spell- 
ing and English composition. The ability to spell correctly and to 
write simple and grammatically correct English is a great asset to 
shorthand-typists. 


Conclusion | 


Arrangements for technical training in the United Kingdom 
appear to be adequate and satisfactory. The technical departments 
offer training in a large number of trades so that the blind adoles- 
cent has a reasonable chance of being able to select a suitable trade. 
He is assisted in this task by hislschool and his home teacher. But 
if it is found that he is not capable of being successful in the trade 
which he originally selected, he has an opportunity of switching 
over to another trade. In fact, he is given every possible opportu- 
nity of learning a trade which he likes and, of course, which he is 
capable of learning reasonably well. 


A d s; i i t and it is un- 
tions. This will obviously be an expensive experimen 
likely to be tried out on à large scale in the near future. 


i ini i he best policy for 
For d administrative reasons the 

India Would appear to be to encourage the ee of separate 
technical departments attached to schools for the 


‘lishment of a limited number ott Blind, Dehra Dun, would, how- 
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partially blind 
Y limited number of totally blind 
Training in this 
O blind persons in India provided the 

popular prejudices against it 


It is felt that institutions for the blind in India Would.be well- 
advised to examine the possibility of i j 
all of the above-mentioned trades. 


ecause almost all 
perate on light. N ne 


O satisfacto me- 
ion by to = 


Shorthand and typing also appears to be a Very useful 2 
tive profession for the blind. t present there are no faethe oT 
training in this profession in India, It Seems that the Provision or 
facilities for training in shorthand and typing for a very limited 
number of trainees in the initial stages would Prove most valuable. 
Above all, the policy of giving f : 


urther education to 
period of four years adopted in the Unite sens na 


a ited Kingdom 
articularly valuable in Preparing blind adolescents for lit wee 
Boutin of a similar policy in India Should Prove eg 


X e 
ually valuable, 


M 
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Short-term Recommendations 


1. The Government of India should be requested to consider the- 
possibility of appointing a committee to draw up a comprehensive 
list of occupations in which training should be offered to blind per- 
Sons. 


2. The Government of India should be requested to ask all State 
Governments to encourage the establishment of separate technical 
ees. as adjuncts to the existing schools for the blind within 

eir areas. 


3. Fifty new technical departments should be established as ad- 


` juncts to the proposed 50 new all-age schools recommended in the 


preceding chapter. 


4. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of offering training in machine knitting, both flat and 
circular, cabinet-making and boot-repairing in the Training Centre 
for the Adult Blind, Dehra Dun. 


5. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of offering training to a limited number of blind persons 
in shorthand and typing at the Training Centre for the Adult Blind, 
Dehra Dun. 

6. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of appointing a committee to work out a system of Braille 
shorthand for Hindi. 

7. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of instituting research through the National Physical 
Laboratory or some other appropriate agency into the possibility of 
adapting light switchboard to operation by touch at a reasonable 
cost. 

Long-term Recommendations 

1. At least one centre for the training of craft instructors for the 

blind should be established in India. 

dred new technical departments should be establish- 
ed A unas to the proposed two hundred new schools for the 
blind recommended in the preceding chapter. 

3: At least one school of shorthand should be established in 


India. 


CHAPTER V 
- D 
REHABILITATION AND TRAINING OF THE NEWLY-BLINDE! 


newly-blinded person to over- 
come the first shock of blindness and to adjust himself or herself to 
new conditions. 


i i -52 i land 
1,459 new cases of blindness in 1951-52 in Eng 
cS eae eae 2,000 persons between the ages of 21 
and 65 lose their sight every year. 


generally referred 
appropriate voluntary agencies or L 


ocal Authorities. 
blinded person is then visited by a H 


ay be Worrying him 
onsiders it desirable she may start 
n lessons in Braille or'Moon' or in 
some pastime handicraft, 


The procedure for regis 
delay as possible. Immedi ; n the newly-blinded 
erson becomes entitled to the various Statutory and voluntary ser- 
Tiges available to registered blind p e newly-blindeq 
person is in need of financial assistance he or she may receive aid 
from the National Assi He or she may also receive 5 
Agency for the blind, 


tration is Simple, ang there is as little 
ately on registratio: 


There is a growing tendency in this country to 
for rehabilitation to newly-blind 


Provide facilities 
ed persons capable enefitin 
from rehabilitation. So, if a newly-blinded Person considered 
capable of benefiting from rehabilitation, arrangements may be 
made for him to go to the National Institute's Ho f Recovery 
for the Blind at Torquay. 
Application for admission to the homes is made in one o 

ways dependent on the blind person’s intended mode of life E 
the period of rehabilitation ig Over. If the Candidate į 
candidate for employment or trainin 


S à suitable 
r employment. arrange- 
gcal 4 it r ae local agen 

Ty of Labour whic ri i 
meeting the cost of rehabilitation and , training > Mine, for 
Labour in this case applies to the Natio 
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` doing simple production jobs. 
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for admission to the Centre at Torquay. If the blind person is past. 
working age, or unfit for work for any other reasons, or is a house- 
wife with a home to run, the Local Authority or the local agency for 
the blind makes application to the National Institute for the Blind 
on the blind person’s behalf. The appropriate Local Authority 
meets the fees. Some figures about the fees paid by the Ministry of 
Labour and the Local Authorities and the contributions made by 
the National Institute for the Blind from its funds towards the 
running of the Rehabilitation Centre at Torquay will be found in 
Appendix B. 


Queen Elizabeth Homes of Recovery for the Newly-blinded 


The Queen Elizabeth Homes of Recovery for the. Newly-blinded 
are run by the National Institute for the Blind. They are often 
referred to as the National Institute’s Rehabilitation Centre for the 
Blind. 


This is the only centre of its kind in England and Wales. Its 
object is rehabilitation and not training. All training at this Centre 
is designed to help the newly-blinded person to use his hands effec- 
tively and to adjust himself to the problems of the unseen environ- 
ment. The most important object of the Centre is, of course, to res- 
tore the newly-blinded person’s confidence in his ability to live a 
happy and active life in spite of his limitations and to put him on 
the road to normality, and rehabilitees stay at the Centre for a 
period of about three months. (The Centre can take 64 rehabilitees.) 


The Centre provides instruction in mobility, Braille and type- 
writing. Lessons in mobility are given by a very competent blind 
instructor who teaches the various techniques of getting about with- 
out the use of sight. The Head of the Centre and several other 
members of the staff are blind. This fact has a very good psycholo- 
gical effect on the newly-blinded persons. 

The Centre has a trained occupational therapist on its staff and 
great importance is attached to simple hand-work. The type of hand- 
work done in the Centre is not very different from the type of work 
done in ordinary schools for the blind. A very large variety of arti- 
cles is attempted. The articles made by the Rehabilitation Centre 
in hand-work class include table-mats, rugs, sea-grass stools, light 
baskets, lamp-shades, purses, book-cases and even dolls. The object 
of work in this class is to develop the manipulative ability of the 


rehabilitees. dde due 
lsc provides simple instruction nbly, ery, 
der S ore light bisbotry and domestic science. e Una, ins- 
truction in assembly is very useful to persons d ing o 2: ap 
factory work. In this connection it should perhaps S mentione 
here that most of the rehabilitees of this cd go into UNS 
lovment. In the assembly room the rehabilitees are s to 
poss ble a wide variety of models. In order to develop speed their 
vox ^in d. They are also given preliminary instruction in 
mier atin In fact, some of the rehabilitees are actually 
pe Ee s. The object of the assembly room is 
t used to factory work. They are given 
sies and mechanics with a view to 
n terms used in factories. 


to help the rehabilit m 
some lectures on simple 
acquainting them with the commo 
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in aim of instruction in potte: is again to develop 
T" AER The rehabilitees seem greatly io enjoy instruc- 
tion in this subject. They produce some very beautiful objects. 


out carpenters but 
foster the develop- 
by hand but some 


to teach the rehabilitees the use of tools and to 
ment of manual skill. Most of the work is done 
ordinary machinery is also used. The rehabilitees make a fairly 
wide variety of articles. The articles made in 


this class include 
stools, trays, bowls, ctc. The rehabilitees are also taught French 
polishing. 


The rehabilitees do extremely well in li 
the short duration of the course. They atte 
of light baskets. 


The course in domestic science is intended mainly for blind 
housewives. It includes cleaning and keeping rooms tidy, washing 
up, helping in the kitchen, cooking and ironing. 


The Centre attaches great importance to physical education and 
has an excellent gymnasium. The rehabilitees are taken out for a 
walk every morning. The rehabilitees organise their own 
recreational activities in the evenings. 


ght basketry considering 
mpt a fairly large variety 


There is no feeling of an ‘institution’ about the Centre and one is 
agreeably surprised to find so few restrictions and so home-like an 
atmosphere. There is also a free and natural intermingling of the 
sexes. 


ul houses, America 
nd high overlookin: 
he town Only a shor 


away. Comfortable lounges generously supplied with e distance 


ly talk easy anq matur EE 


: ral. Up. 

and airy In each, are large 
The most remarkable thin 
friendly relations betwee 


contributes greatly to the 


E about the Centre 
n the staff and the reha 
success of the Centre, 
No formal staff meetings are held but since m 
staff live in the homes they meet regularly at mel agens a the 
problems concerning the Centre are discussed at the dinin, : an; 
This method of discussing business appears to be pro 28 table, 
effective. ving very 


is the clos 
bilitees, This dict 


Londen County Council's Non-residential 3B ul 
: the Blind Rehabilitation Centre for 


The London County Council runs 2 Non-resident; 

Centre for newly-blinded persons in the London. ac Rehabilitation 
tees attend the Centre once a week, any of them traya € Tehabili- 
the Centre. In fact, the very object of this Cen re ist avel alone to 
bilitees an opportunity to learn to trave] alone. © give the reha- 


inspection work. 
depth gauges, a vernier, etc. 
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Instruction given at this Centre is, in the main, the same as at the 


National Institute's Centre at Torquay, except that facilities for ins- 
iruction in assembly and domestic science are not available. But the 


London County Council soon expects to be able to open a centre for 
training in light engineering. 

This Centre also attaches great importance to physical education 
but it does not make use of a great deal of formal gymnastic equip- 
ment. It is argued that people in middle age prefer light exercise. 
This argument appears to be very sound. There is considerable 


_ emphasis on rhythmic movement. 


About 32 men and women are at present undergoing a course of 
rehabilitation at this Centre, but the number varies from time to 


_ time. The usual duration of the course is three to six months. 


Training i 

After rehabilitation a number of persons are found to be capable 
of working and arrangements are made for their training in the 
tradę or profession of their choice. The opinion of the Head of the 
Rehabilitation Centre in regard to the capacity of the rehabilitee is 
taken into consideration when deciding the form of training he or 
she should receive. But whatever the form of training, the cost is 
generally met by the Ministry of Labour. During the period of 
iraining, the trainee is also entitled to certain allowances. The 
object of these allowances is to help the irainee to meet the cost 
of his maintenance, and if he is married, that of his family. These 
allowances are paid by the Ministry of Labour. 

A large proportion of the rehabilitees from the National Insti- 
tute’s Rehabilitation Centre at Torquay go into factory employment. 
These persons undergo training at the Government Training Centre, 
Letchworth, run by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The Government Training Centre, Letchworth, has a small 
section for training the blind in light engineering. It has a capacity 
of about 20. Instruction is given in assembly, inspection and 
machine operating, the main emphasis being on the last item 
because it is more lucrative. No special adaptations in the machines 


are necessary. A few special gadgets have, however, to be used for 
S a These include a Braille micrometer, height and 


If a rehabilitee is round incapable of going into open employment 
he often goes into sheltered industry. In that case arrangements 
are made for him to receive training at an approved workshop for 
the blind. 

If a rehabilitee wishes to do so and is considered capable of being 
trained for a profession, arrangements are made for him to receive 
the necessary training, Professional training is often received in 
normal institutions for such learning. 


Conclusion 


Facilities for the rehabilitation of newly-blinded persons are com- 
prehensive and seem to be satisfactory. There is adequate pro- 
vision for varying individual needs. The provision of similar 
facilities should be the ultimate aim of blind welfare in India. 
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It should, however, be pointed out here that it is difficult to- 
judge which form of rehabilitation is most suitable, rehabilitation 
in a residential centre or in a non-residential centre. But the 
experiment in non-residential rehabilitation being tried out by the 
London County Council is certainly a bold experiment and stands 
a reasonable chance of success. The experience of the London 
County Council may prove of great value to planners of blind wel- 
fare in India, because the cost of non-residential rehabilitation is 
bound to be much less than that of residential rehabilitation. 

It might, however, be well to mention here that a’ scheme of non- 


residential rehabilitation could successfully operate only in a large 
urban area. 


While the practice of offering rehabilitation facilities to newly- 
blinded persons is undoubtedly most valuable, the provision of 
Special centres might prove rather expensive in India. It is felt that 
this difficulty could probably be overcome at least in the initial 
Stages by having combined centres for rehabilitation and training. 


The centres should devote the first few month : 
rehabilitation. s exclusively to 


The granting of allowances to newly-blinded persons while they 
are under training is an excellent provision. This should be aimed 
at in India. The welfare of newly-blinded persons can hardly be 
regarded as complete without such a provision. 4 


Short-term Recommendations 


i. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of appointing a committee to consider the problem of 


providing facilities for the industrial training of the blind and to 
make recommendations, 


2. The Government of India should be requested t i 
question of providing facilities at the Training CRANE aad PA 


Blind, Dehra Dun, for training in assemb] d li q | 
for a limited number of trainees. y and light engineering 


3. Five vocational centres for the 
established in diffenent parts of India. 
provide facilities for rehabilitation. 


newly-blinded - should be 
These centres should also 


4 An experimental scheme for non-residential rehabilitation 
Should be launched in one of the big cities in India. 


Long-term Recommendations 

1. The recommendations of the proposed committee on the indus- 
trial training of the blind should be fully implemented. 

2. At least two separate centres for training in assembly and light 
engineering, should be established in India. 

. Twenty-five new vocational centres on the lines of the Train- 

ing Centre for the Adult Blind, Dehra Dun, should be established. 

4. Ten purely rehabilitation centres for the blind should be opened. 

5. The State should undertake responsibility for the payment of 


maintenance allowance to blind adults during the course of their 
training. i 


CHAPTER VI 


EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of opening new avenues of employment to the blind 
has always engaged the attention of workers for the blind through- 
out the world. The United Kingdom has, fortunately, made rapid 
advances in this field in recent years. The man-power shortage 
during World War II was, perhaps, the largest single factor which 
lead to a wider recognition of the blind and other disabled persons 
as productive workers. The effect of this recognition was, naturally, 
more and wider employment opportunities for blind and other dis- 
abled persons. This was one of the reasons for passing the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act in 1944. 

Forms of employment open to blind persons in this country may 
be divided into three main categories: o 

(1) employment in workshops for the blind; (2) employment 
as a Home Worker; and (3) open employment. A blind 
person employed in a workshop for the blind, or as a 
Home Worker, does not, as a rule, earn an economic 
wage. His earnings are augmented by the appropriate 
Local hority. These forms of employment are, 
therefore, commonly referred to as “sheltered” employ- 
ment. A person who goes into open employment earns 
an economic wage and does not receive any augmenta- 
tion. 


Employment in Workshops for the Blind 


There are between 60 and 70 workshops for the blind in this 
country. On 31st March, 1952, 3,138 blind persons were employed in 
workshops for the blind in England and Wales. During 1951, work- 
shops for the blind produced £1,041,911 worth of goods. 


The following are some of the trades practised in workshops for 
the blind in the United Kingdom: 


basket making, 

boot repairing, ai 
brush making, | | 
cabinet making, 

cane furniture making, 

chair seating, 

cardboard box making, 

coal bag making, 

firewood chopping, 

French polishing, 
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hand knitting, 3 
light assembly and hand press operating, 
i mat making, 

machine knitting (flat and circular), 
netting, 

plastic moulding, 

piano tuning and repairing, 

rug making, 

skip making, 3 
soap making, 
upholstery, 
weaving, and 
wire-work, 


Conditions of the Blind Workers in Workshops for the Blind 


‘There appears to be considerable uniformity in the conditions of 
employment offened to blind workers in workshops for the blind 
throughout the United Kingdom. Variations in different parts of 
the country are usually very minor. The minimum wage paid to 
blind workers, however, varies according to local conditions. 


The conditions of employment offered to blind workers in work- 
Shops run by the City of Birmingham Welfare Department were 
clearly and concisely set out in a letter received from the Secretary 
of the workshops. These conditions seem to be typical of those 
offered by other workshops for the blind. It may, therefore, be 
worthwhile to quote this letter: It reads: 


“Minimum Wage 


Blind men employed in our workshops receive a minimum 
wage of £6 5s. 4d. per week, which is the rate zone. A 
group three of the Joint Industrial Council Award as 
recognised by the West Midlands Local Authorities, 


0d. 


"To qualify for the minimum Wage, men are expected to earn 
not less than 30 shillings per week and women not 
less than 15 shillings per week. When workers 
first enter the workshops they are paid three-quarters 


of the minimum Wage and must earn the qualifying , 


figure for 13 weeks in order to obtain the full 
rates. 

“As far as possible, all operations are put on a piece-work 
basis governed by Trade Board or Trade Union rates, 
or, where such rates do not exist a rate fixed by the 


Women receive three quarters of this amount, i.e*£4 14s-- 
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the shilling is paid on all earnings over 15 shillings 
per week up to £3. 19s. when all earnings above the 
amount are paid. 


*Hours of Work 

The workers work a forty-hour week, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
to Friday inclusive, with a mid-morning break of 20 
minutes, one hour break for lunch and mid-afternoon 
break for ten minutes. 


“Sickness 

à When a worker is away sick, the full average wage is paid for 
P 13 weeks in any 12 months, less any amount 
they are entitled to draw by way of National Insurance. 
i The twelve-monthly period is taken from the first day 
p of illness and all sickness benefit paid during the pre- 
TN vious 12 months preceding that date is taken into 

account. 


“Compensation 

When a worker is compelled to be away from work because 
of an accident received during the course of employment, 
the full average wage for 13 weeks is paid less com- 
pensation received from National Insurance. 


“Unemployment 

Should unemployment occur, a worker is paid for six weeks 
at full average wage during any 12 months, pro- 
vided unemployment or other benefits are not claimed. 
In dealing with this question it is advisable to take into 
account regulations set up by the Ministry of Labour, 
whereby only three weeks’ unemployment in any six 
months is allowed for obtaining the full figure—£80 
per annum grant. 


“Holidays 
During the year, workers are allowed 20 working days’ holi- 
day as follows: 


Easter—three days including Good Friday. 
P Whitsuntide—two days. - 
e August- Bank Holiday—two days. 
Christmas—three days. 
Ten other days which must be taken between Ist April and 
31st October. 
“Average Earnings 
At the present time the average piece ràte earnings for 
is 63s. 2d. and for women 31s. 9d. yeeros 


It should perhaps be mentioned here that the practice of giving an 
incentive bonus is not common to all workshops for the blind with 
the result that the amount of augmentation diminishes as the 
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ker’s earnings go up. This system sometimes destroys incentive 
Vena work. jn um to remedy this, some workshops pay a 
minimum flat rate of augmentation of 15 shillings per week 
irrespective of the earnings of the worker. 


It wil also be observed from the letter quoted above that the 
qualifying amount of earnings for the full minimum wage for men 
is only 30 shillings. This means that in some cases more than 
ihree-forths of the minimum wage is made up by augmentation. 
The qualifying figure for full minimum wage varies slightly with 
different workshops. Some workshops have different qualifying 
figures for different trades. 


Augmentation is paid by the appropriate Local Authorities. In 
some cases the Local Authorities meet the full c 


ry agencies have, 
funds. 


General Points 


The number of workers in a workshop for the blind v. 
siderably. A small workshop may have only 20 work, 
while a large Workshop may have over 300 
Almost every workshop employs a certain number of Sighted super- 
visors or foremen. The amount of sighted supervision necessary 
varies with different trades. For instance, blind persons employed 
on boot repairing may need more supervision than those employed 
on basket making. Generally speaking, trades using some machinery 
call for more sighted supervision. 


In addition to sighted supervisors and foremen in some trades, it 


aries con- 
ers Or so, 
Workers. 


The amount of sighted Supervision and oth 
vary greatly with different workshops. Some 
increasing use of partially blind workers to pr 


er assistance seem to 
Workshops are ‘making: 
ovide a certain degree 


Most of the work done in workshops for the 
but there is a growing tendency to use machiner 
ble. A considerable amount of machinery i 
cabinet-making trade. Some machinery is also begi 
used in brush making. But the managements of some prs a e 
the blind seem to fear that the use of machinery may cause pul a 
spread unemployment amongst the blind. It is difficult to judge 
how far this fear is justified. Juag 


Joint Advisory Committee 


This body consists of representatives of Local Authoriti d 
workshops for the blind who, after consultation with the National 


League of the Blind, advise managements of workshops for the blind 
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on the wages and other conditions of service. The work of this body 
proves of great value in standardising conditions of employment for 
blind workers in workshops for the blind throughout the country. 


National Association of Workshops for the Blind 


This is a voluntary association of workshops for the blind in 
United Kingdom. Most workshops are members of this Association. 
At present the Association has 68 members. Its objects are: 


“(a) to foster cooperation among workshops for the blind; 


(b) to promote research into all problems connected with the 
training and employment of the blind; 


(c) to facilitate united action in all common concerns affecting 
the welfare of the blind; 


(d) to take such steps as are calculated to raise the standard 
of efficiency in workshops for the blind by the dissemina- 
tion of information and the encouragement of new 
methods and ideas; 

(e) to provide machinery for the pooling of experience by 
holding conferences and by other means; 

(f) to enter into contracts for the supply of raw materials 
used in the various industries practised in the blind 
workshops, or for the sale of commodities made in those 
workshops; and 


(g) generally to do all such things as are incidental or con- 
ducive to the attainment of the above objects and the 
advancement of the employment and well-being of the 
blind." 


The Association publishes a report annually which contains valu- 
able information about the general situation in the various workshops 
for the blind in the country, the total value of sales of all goods 
made in these workshops and so on. The Association's neport for 
1951 states that there is a certain measure of unemployment in the 
traditional blind trades, particularly in basket making and brush 
making. Many workshops were in need of orders for these and 
other articles. Incidentally, it may also be mentioned here that 


‘most Workshops for the blind practise traditional trades. Only a 


few progressive workshops are trying out new trades like plastic 
moulding, light assembly and hand-press operating, wire-work etc. 


The Association is proving very effective as a contracting agency. 
It enters into large contracts with Government departments and 
business firms for the supply of goods made by the blind and divides 


‘the work between its members. This practice not only helps in secur- 


ing a steady flow of orders but also in maintaining reasonable 
employment level in the various parts of the country. 


The Association also provides a common platform to member 
workshops, for discussing common problems is very valuable in pro- 
moting efficiency. It has been instrumental in bringing about a 
number of improvements in the field. 
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ieti inistering Home 
i fact that many societies administering 
= Mo e also members of the Association, it also Sp 
M si with the welfare of Home Workers. It has penny 
Prodali out. a report on Home Workers. Reference to this repor 
will be made presently. 


Employment as Home Workers 


rm implies, the Home Worker usually works in his own 
see s pos pe as in the case of Piano Tuners and Music 
"Teachers, the Home Workers may have to undertake a great deal of 
outdoor work. But the Home Worker is a selt-employed person and 
is mainly responsible for finding market for his goods or services. 


It is generally extremely difficult for individual Home Workers 
to secure the raw materials they need and to find adequate markets 
for their goods. Often they 


also need periodic supervision. For 
these reasons it is necessary to organise Home Workers’ Schemes. 
Characteristics of a Home Workers’ Scheme may be summarised as 
follows: 


“(a) The encouragement of em 
areas where no worksho 
opportunities exist for e 


ployment for blind persons in 

ps are available, and where no 

mployment in open industry. 

(b) The promotion of opportunities to blind persons capable 
of achieving a greater measure of independence than is 
usually possible by working in a Workshop. 

(c) The provision of assistance in developing the private busi- 
ness of a blind person who receives training either as a 
School pupil, or in adult life, and who wishes to neturn 
to his home where, with the assistance of his family, he 
can pursue the craft in which he has been trained.” For 
domestic reasons the importance of such a provision to 
a blind person cannot be over-emphasised. 

(d) A service to blind persons distributed throughout the rural 
areas of the country in contrast to an organisation serv- 
ing blind persons concentrated in one area as in the 
case of a workshop. 

(e) The provision of materials, tools and equipm, requi 
by the Home Workers, - Pipe a aicea 


(f) The exploitation of local markets by the Home Worker 
in which to dispose of his products; markets Which may 
not be available to a w 


orkshop for the blind. 
(g) A generally lower cost of overhead expenses, as compared 
with those of a workshop for the blind". 
The following is a list of the trades normally practised by Home 

Workers in the United Kingdom: 

basket making, 

boot repairing, 

braille copying, 

brush making, a in el 

carpentry, 


seem to vary. For instance, 
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chair seating, 

coal bag making, $ 

flat machine knitting, 

round machine knitting, h, , * 

hand knitting, . ; 

instrument making, a We 

language teaching, " = i 

mat making, 

mattress making, . 

music teaching, y 

physiotherapy practising, i 

net making, : 

piano tuning, 

poultry and other farming, 

rug making, 

sewing machining, 

shopkeeping, 

tea selling, 

travelling salesmanship, P 

upholstery, : 

wire-work and 

wood chopping. 
In 1952, there were 1,399 Home Workers in England and Wales. 
In 1951, Home Workers produced goods worth £96,373. 'The greatest 
value of Home Workers’ Scheme is in rural areas. Practically the 
whole country is covered by such schemes. These are administered 
either by voluntary societies functioning on behalf of one or more 
Local Authorities or by the latter themselves. The four major Home 


Workers' Schemes in the country are administered by voluntary 
societies on behalf of Local Authorities. The four administering 


societies are: 
The National Institute for the Blind, London. 
The Ron London Society for "Teaching and Training the 
ind. 
The Royal Institution for the Blind, Birmingham. 
The Royal Asylum and School of Industry for the Blind. 
Bristol. 4 
A large majority of Home Workers in the country come under 
these four schemes. 
"The services provided by 


æ 


the various administering authorities 
the Royal Institution for the Blind, 
Birmingham, does not provide regular technical supervision. The 
services of a technical expert are provided only when the worker 
needs them. The other three administering authorities provide 
regular technical supervision. Again, the methods of making the 
necessary raw materials available to Home Workers vary with 


different administering authorities. 
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raeti ning the payment to Home Workers for goo 
us d DEOR tote etel Jeo ads to some extent in the various 
Sa es Schemes. In every case Home Workers are piven 
an pees to dispose of their products through loca 


T, goods are purchased 


return slightly above the 
recognised piece rates plus the cost of raw materials. à 


A very large part of the cost of Home Work 


uthi ere such schemes are operated by 
voluntary societies on their 


n this chapter to a r 
Home Workers' Scheme, published by the National sport. of 


important recomme: i 
contained in this report is th i ndation 


á Hd € report 
about paid holida i 

Home Workers. The conditi p | Lnd. sick 

very similar to those prevaili 
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accepted. In this connection it might be mentioned here that pri- 
vileges similar to the ones recommended in the report in regard 
to holidays and sick leave are already enjoyed by some Home 
Workers. 


Open Employment 


Open employment covers a very wide field but for practical pur- 
poses it may be divided into two main categories: (a) factory 
employment and (b) semi-professional and professional employment. 
These divisions are very broad and do not cover all types of 
employment open to the blind. 


Factory Employment 


_ Experience has shown that blind persons are capable of per- 
forming a number of repetitive industrial operations. Light 
engineering seems to be the best industry for the blind although 
many blind persons have been successful in other industries as well. 


The following are few of the industrial operations performed by 
blind persons: 
assembly, 
bench drilling, 
blueprint machine operating, 
book stacking, 
capstan lathe operating, 
counting of finished products, 
deburring, 
fettling, 
fly press operating, 
glass cutting, 
inspection, 
lapping machine operating, 
milling, 
packing, 
» power press operating, 
rethreading bolts, 
rivetting and 
wire slicing. 

Some time back the London County Council placed a blind person 
on developing photographic plates in a dark room. The National 
Institute for the Blind has placed a blind girl in a laundry on an 
operation known as "shaking-out". These are only two examples 


of work that could be done by capable blind persons in establish- 
ments other than factories. 


It may be of interest to mention here that a firm in London 
manufacturing building materials, employs a deaf-blind girl. She 
is probably the first deaf-blind factory employee. Her job is to fix 
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i i 3 f i is girl is 
‘tain kind of clips on to cards. The production of this gir 
Ae be about one-third less than that of a sighted worker but 
the factory is prepared to forego this loss. 


he production of blind persons in factory employment is, 
mu. believed to be at least equal to that. of their sighted 
colleagues. In some cases, it is believed to be even higher. 


The rate of accidents among blind factory workers is by no means 
higher than that among sighted workers. In fact, it is often lower. 
paragraph from the Report of the Working Party on the Employ- 
ment of Blind Persons, to which reference will be made later. 
reads: - 


"There is a common misconception that the blind are more 
liable to accidents than are sighted workers. We have 
been unable to obtain any evidence that this is so. 
There is, indeed, some evidence that blind persons tend 
to be more 'safety-minded' than persons who can see. 
We believe, however, that the presence or absence of 
sight has very little to do with the liability of any 
individual to accidents. It is other characteristics that 


Semi-Professional or Professional Employment 


A few of the semi-professional an professional o i 
practised by blind persons in this country are: legal ree 
music teaching, language teaching, office executives, physiotherapy, 


religion, shorthand-typing, telephone switchboard operon à 
university teaching. perating and 


A list of all occupations practised by blind persons i i 
country, including semi-professional and professi E this 
will be found in Appendix A. Phofessional. occupations, 


Placing Services 


The organisation of an efficient placing service i senti 
placing blind persons in open employment" This fact. CE PM 
ed by enis for the blind in this countr ing the war and 
excelent services for placing blind per i 

have since been developed. : EO ope employment 


The ee for the Blin 
ment service in United Kingdom. T. 
ment Officers and two Training ome Se OMe ee 15 Employ- 
England and Wales and Northern Ireland. The 
ment Officers is to discover jobs suitable for 
persuade employers to take them. This is by no m 
task, but the Employment Officers of the National eg e: 


y 
ute have 
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been successful in placing a large number of blind persons in 
employment. The Employment Officers cover almost the entire 
field of open employment with the exception of some types of pro- 
fessional employment. 


The success of the National Institute's Officers can perhaps be 

gauged from the fact that annually they place an average of 350 
blind persons in employment. The average cost of placing an 
individual in employment is believed to be roughly £40. This 
amount may in some cases be less than what the placed individual 
will pay as income tax in one year. 
. Some jobs, particularly in factories, require training on the spot 
ior short periods. It is the duty of the National Institute's Training 
Officers to provide such training wherever necessary. Some large 
firms also provide facilities for training to blind workers. 


The London County Council maintains an employment service 
for blind persons in the London area. The Employment Officers of 
the London County Council are also very successful in placing a 
fairly large number of blind persons. They are able to place an 
average of about 150 persons annually. 


The Royal Institution for the Blind, Birmingham, employs its 
own Employment Officer. This Institution was able to place about 
50 blind persons in employment during 1951. 

In some cases blind persons employed in factories need some 
special equipment like Braille Micrometers, height and depth gauges, 
etc., in order to be able to perform their duties. The special gadgets 
are often loaned to the workers by the placing organisations. 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service maintains a Dis- 
ablement Resettlement Officer in every employment exchange. This. 
officer also assists in securing employment for the blind. But it was 
found that these officers relied greatly on the experience of the 
National Institute’s Employment Officers. 

It is believed that from 1st April, 1953, some Local Authorities 
may organise their own employment service. The National Insti- 
tute for the Blind has demanded that the Local Authorities should 
contribute towards the running of their employment service. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944 
This Act makes three important provisions: 

1. It empowers the Minister of Labour and National Service 
to fix the percentage of handicapped persons which 
should be employed by employers of 20 or more workers. 

2. It empowers the Minister of Labour and National Service 
to make suitable provision for training for handicapped 
persons. 


ngA empowers the Minister of Labour and National Service 
to designate certain occupations for the handicapped. 


At present it is laid down that three per cent of the labour 
employed by employers of 20 or more persons should be handicapped 


persons. 
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i i d passenger 
cupations, namely, car park attendants an x 
E ani have so D Cr aM Pi e aereto 
inistry of Labour ani ational Servi r 
VON ues likely to be designated. m ey, BS ere 
‘Nati rvice is unwilling to exten . designatio: E 
d avoid the impression which might be caused by RANT 
nating low grade employments that the disabled are capable 
only of menial work and jobs without prospects. 


inistry of Labour maintains a national register of disabled 
DEC HUM of employment. The number of blind persons on 
this register in 1952 was 9,2775. 


National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled 


is i standing council under the Ministry of Labour and 
NER tts chief function is to advise the Minister on 
all matters relating to the employment of disabled persons, 


There are about 280 District Advisor 
ment of Disabled Persons. The chief 
is to advise the Minister on matters 
disabled persons in their own locality. 


y Committees on the Employ- 
function of these committees 
affecting the employment of 


The National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Dis- 
abled has a special committee which deals with the problems of the 
blind. Although this committee has from time to time been making 
recommendations to the Ministry- of Labour and National Service, 
these are not published as they are in the nature of advice to the 
Minister. It is understood that one of the most important recom- 
mendations made by this committee which Was accepted, was in 
regard to partially sighted persons. It recommended that those 
partially sighted persons who are likely to lose their sight within 
a short period should be treated as 


blind persons in the matter of 
facilities for training and employment. 


Report of the Working Party on the Employment of Blind Persons 


A reference has been made to the above report earlier in this 
chapter. The Working Party was appointed in 1948 by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Iis terms of reference were: 
"to investigate the facilities existing for the e 
persons in industry and in public and other s 


mployment of blind 
recommendations for their development." 


ervices and to make 


It will be seen that sheltered employment did not fall within th 
terms of reference of the Working Party. e 

The Working Party has made fa recommendations on 
almost every aspect of open employment. The Government has 
accepted most of its recommendations. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was set out in a joint circular issued to Local Authorities by 
the Ministers of Health, and Labour and National Service. This 
circular is given in Appendix D to this Report. 

It might be useful to mention just one recommendation of t 
Working Party here, It intends to provide more o s he 
properly qualified blin 


into the admini i 
&rades of the Civil Service, d administrative 


r-reaching 
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It is too early to say what effect the Working Party's recom- 
mendations has had on the employment of the blind. It is, however, . 
generally believed that these recommendations will stimulate pro- 


gress in this field. 


General Employment Situation of the Blind 


Although there is some unemployment among the blind, the 
situation on the whole seems to be good. A trained blind person 
is reasonably sure of being able to secure a job. In 1952, the number 
of blind persons in employment was 10,16. Out of these, 5,579 were 
in open employment. In the sfme year only 520 trained blind 
persons were unemployed. (For further details please see Appendix 


The National League of the Blind of Great Britain and Ireland 


The National League of the Blind is a registered trade union of 
blind persons. It was established in 1899 with much wide functions 
and has played an important role in the development of blind wel- 
fare in this country. It played a very vital role in persuading the 
state to recognise its obligations to the blind. 


In recent years the League, as a trade union, has played an 
important part in securing better conditions of employment for blind 
workers. It has a membership of just over 6,000. Although the 
League is primarily a trade union, membership is open to all blind 
persons whether they are working or not. Working members have 
to pay a small membership fee. The League has branches in various 
parts of the country. 


The League is governed by an Executive Council which consists 


mainly of blind persons and which meets at least once in three 
months. Every local branch has a committee known as a District 


Committee. 


Conclusion 

The problem of securing employment for the blind is the biggest 
problem confronting planners of blind welfare in India. Education 
and training will be of little value if employment is not available. 
The experience gained by the United Kingdom in this field can be 
of great value in dealing with the same problem in India. The pro- 
blem is basically the same although there are some differences in 
the conditions prevailing in the two countries. There are two 
important differences which must be borne in mind; first, while 
there is a general labour shortage in the U.K., there is general un- 
employment in India. The employment of the blind is intimately 
connected with the employment of the sighted. The second 
difference is in the degree of industrial development. A more 
industrialised country can offer more opportunities of employment 
to the blind than a country which is just beginning to industrialise. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that all three forms of employment available 
io blind persons in the U.K. could be gradually made available to 


blind persons in India. 
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i from the foregoing chapter that State assistance has 
ds. Enea the pace of progress in the field of employment for 
the blind. It is felt that the States in India should also accept increas- 
ing responsibility for blind welfare generally, and, particularly, for 
the training and employment of the blind. 


Short-term Recommendations 


1. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of appointing a committee to go into the problem of employ- 
ment for the blind and to recommend measures for developing the 
existing facilities. 


2. Ten new sheltered workshops for the blind should be opened. 


3. Four pilot Home Workers’ Schemes should be Started 


B in four 
large towns or cities. 


9. The Government of India Should be 


3 ; requested to consider the 
question of launching 


a pilot placement service. 
6. The Government of India should be 
issuing instructions to all em 


requested to consider 
assist in finding suitable em 


ployment exchanges in the countr 
ployment for the blind, 7 


7. A short illustrated pamphlet showing some of the jobs that 
be performed by blind persons should be published and distributed 
io managers of employment exchanges, employers and the general 
public. The pamphlet should be translated into all Indian languages 
Long-term Recommendations 
1. Recommendations of the p 


roposed committe D 
ment of the blind should be full e on the employ- 


y implemented. 

2. Ninety new sheltered workshops should b, i i 
different parts of the country. P E OCMMPHSHSR in 

3. Sixteen more Home Workers’ Schemes should be started, 

4, A system of augmentation of the blind workers’ wasa. 9 
State funds should be established. mers’ Wages from 


5. The Government of India should 
question of giving increasing financial assistance t 
societies which undertake to establish new Workshops fi 
or to administer Home Workers’ Schemes. 

6. An efficient p 


lacement Service should ba 
major Indian State. 


be requested to consider the 


9 voluntary 
9r the blind 


organised -in every 


CHAPTER VII 


HOME TEACHING 


tional Assistance Act of 1948 requires that Local Autho- 
Pu provide a home teaching service for the blind. The 
service is either administered by the Local Authorities themselves 


or by voluntary agencies on their behalf. 


- In 1952, there were 694 Home Teachers in England and Wales. 
Ninety-one of these Home Teachers were registered blind persons, 
The duties of Home Teachers have been laid down by the Ministry 
of Health as follows: 

. Discovery of blind persons, ascertainment of their needs 
. Visiting . 
. Teaching Braille and Moon 

. Teaching pastime occupations 

The pre-school child and the school child on holiday 

. Hygiene 

. Welfare work 

. Social centres and classes 

9. The special care of the deaf-blind. 


In addition to the above duties the Home Teacher has actually to 
perform a number of other duties. For instance, it is impossible 
for a Home Teacher to give the blind persons under his or her care 
as full and interesting a life as they should have. She has often to 
enlist the support of voluntary workers. The Home Teacher has 
also to do a considerable amount of routine office work. 


Another important duty recently assigned to the Home Teacher 
is to visit partially sighted persons and also to help them to continue 
ireatment where this is found necessary. 


Since the majority of blind persons in the U.K. are old, the Home 
Teachér has often to act more as a social worker than as a teacher. 
Her visits are often social calls. She, of course, does what she can to 
help the blind person in dealing with any personal problem that may 
arise. 


If the blind person is not very old the Home Teacher may start 
teaching Braille or Moon. She might even suggest that the blind 
person should go to the National Institute's Rehabilitation Centre 
at Torquay. She may also impart instruction in some pastime 
occupation if the blind person retains a reasonable degnee of 
suppleness of fingers and is willing to learn. 


SIAM c5 No 


Perhaps the most important function of the Home Teacher is to 
organise social centres and handicraft classes. Social centres are 
organised by Home Teachers once or twice a week where elderly 
blind persons have an opportunity of meeting one another and of 


n 
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- taking part in some games or some other form of entertainment. 
Local Authorities usually meet a part of the cost of refreshments 
served at these centres. 


Handicraft classes are also organised once or twice a week and are 
intended mainly for elderly persons. Some of them come alone 
while others are brought in taxies paid for by the voluntary society 
organising the class or in cars supplied by the Local Authority. The 
work done in these classes has a therapeutic value. The articles 
made are almost the same as the ones made in an ordinary school 
ior the blind. Goods made in the handicraft classes are sold but no 
allowance is usually given to the persons who make them. The 
London County Council, however, gives a small allowance by way 
of encouragement. 


Employment of Blind Persons as Home Teachers 


It is generally believed that a blind Home Teacher can create a 
better psychological effect on a newly-blind person than can a sighted 
Home Teacher. But the employment of blind Home Teachers is 
sometimes found rather difficult, particularly in rural districts. 


The Working Party on the Employment of the Blind suggests 
that personal qualifications other than the presence or absence of 
sight should be the criterion for the selection of suitable Home 
Teachers. The Working Party, however, recognises the importance 
of teaching by example and recommends that in areas where a 


number of Home Teachers is employed, some should be sighted and 
some blind. A 


Training of Home Teachers 


Regional Associations for the Blin 
Home Teachers. . The courses are usually of a year's duration. 
Subjects in which instruction is given include Braille, Moon; manual 
alphabet. handicrafts, professional knowledge and social science. 

The Home Teachers ape prepared for th 
College of Teachers of the Blind. It is 
Teachers to obtain a diplama of the College of 
Some Local Authorities appoint uncertified te 
to obtain a diploma within two years of the dat 


d conduct training courses for 


e examination of the 
compulsory for Home 
Teachers of the Blind. 
achers who are’ asked 
e of their appointment. 


National Association of Home Teachers 


This is a voluntary Association of Home Teachers which tries to 
safeguard the interests of the profession, but the Association has not 
yet achieved national recognition. 


Conelusion 


The home teaching service is the backbone of blind welfare 
system in the U.K. Indeed, an efficient home teaching service is an 
essential pre-requisite for the proper growth of a blind welfare 
system. It is of the highest importance that experiments in home 
teaching should start in India at the earliest possible moment. 
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The duties of Home Teachers in India should be basically the 
same as in Britain. But in the initial stages Home Teachers in India 
may have to concentrate on comparatively younger persons with a 
view to helping them to become contributing members of the com- 
munity. 


Short-term Recommendations 


1. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of launching a pilot home teaching scheme in a select area. 


2. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of recommending to all State Governments to examine the 
question of starting at least a few pilot home teaching schemes in 


their areas, 


Long-term Recommendations 


1. An efficient home teaching service should be established in 
every State. } 


2. The State should accept responsibility for providing the home 
teaching service. 


: 3. A centre for the training of Home Teachers should be establish- 
ed. 


- 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HOMES AND HOSTELS FOR THE BLIND 


Part III of the National Assistance Act, 1948, requires that Local 
-Authorities should provide residential accommodation for blind 
persons in need of it. There are at present 121 special homes for 
the blind in England and Wales. Some of them are run by Local 
Authorities and some by voluntary societies. Most of the homes are 
intended for elderly blind people. 


There is a tendency in the U.K. to keep blind persons in special 
homes. But some blind people also live in ordinary homes for the 
aged. In 1952, 5,111 blind persons were-living in special homes for 
the blind or in ordinary homes for the aged in England and Wales. 


As a rule, blind persons living in homes pay part of the cost of 
their board out of their pensions. The amount paid by the residents 
is usually 26 shillings per week. The average cost of keep- 
ing a resident in a home seems to be £3.15s. If a blind person lives in 
a special home run by a voluntary society, the Local Authority 
responsible for his welfare pays a weekly sum on his behalf to the 
administering society. But voluntary societies have often to make 
substantial contributions towards the cost of running the homes. 
They also meet the initial cost of putting up the buildings and 
furnishing them. 


The homes are usually comfortable and the residents are very 
well looked after. They are not required to do any work but many 
residents like to learn a ‘pastime occupation’. Home Teachers often 
conduct handicraft classes in the homes. 


Hostels 


There are at present 16 hostels for the blind in England and 
Wales. Hostels are often run by voluntary societies and are intended 
for students or working people. Blind persons living in such hostels 
have to pay a considerable part of the cost of their board but 
voluntary societies running them have often to make generous sub- 
sidies. Some figures about the subsidies made by the National 
Institute for the Blind towards the cost of running its three hostels 
in London will be found in Appendix B. Two of these hostels are 
jntended for students and one for people working in factories, - 
As a rule, hostels for the blind provide the same facilities as a simi- 
Jar hostel for sighted workers. Sometimes, however, the wardens 
of such hostels try to organise some social activities in the evenings 
or at week-ends so that the residents may not feel bored. 


Conclusion 


It is undoubtedly an excellent idea to provide residential homes 
for elderly blind people who cannot be properly looked after in their 
own homes. This idea is not unknown in India. It will be most 
desirable if more facilities of this kind are made available. 
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It should, however, be stated here that it seems unnecessary 
in many casésité! éstalslish’spetial homes for the blind. In fact, it is 


felt, that it. might often, be. better for blind persons to live in 
.,,Qudinaxy, domes for.the aged, „This will give them an opportunity of 
‘comin, santa, conte ct, Wit people, an opportunity which ‘they 


i Seems - 
do not get in institutions for the blind. There will, however, always 
be a placefon spepial homes for the blind. OTAN 


Since: elderly, plind persons jn India do not receive.a pension, 
s homes should,psovide free, .board and lodging. The long-term 
£ 7 objective should, however, berto- make, provision for a State pension 
sitor, the, elderly blind and. for the, State to accept responsibility, for 
‘subsidising the cost of running, special homes for the, blind. , Mean- 


while, the assistance of voluntary agencies and the generous publie 


tage 


e will be needed. “9'Nibeti oss s 
| "CShorPterm^ Conitiendations | 
.2290bn!ld tO (dor'no tae 


Ja Thes Government of India, should be requested to take steps 
n calculated to, encourage, the establishment of an increasing number 
9h homes where. elderly blind persons can live. 

2. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
‘sguestioricof establishinga' few pilot homes for the blind. + 


lo 2 2 bovoqme, "eie ys ; A 
^ EG ROR for the blind should be sit 
F premier Indian cities, Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
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CHAPTER IX 


VOLUNTARY NATIONAL SERVICES 


Voluntary organisations provide a number of national services 
for the blind. These organisations are financed largely from 
voluntary funds but in some cases they also receive some State aid. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE ELIND, LONDON 


The National Institute for the Blind, London, is the largest 
voluntary organisation for the blind in the country. It covers a 
very wide range of activities. Some of its activities have been 
briefly described in the preceding chapters. A few more of its 
important activities will be described here. 


The following are the objects of the Institute: 


(a) Take measures to disseminate knowledge regarding 
causes, treatment and prevention of blindness. 


(b) Watch over, assist, support and promote legislation ov 
other meagores pertaining to the treatment and pre- 
vention of blindness or otherwise, affecting the inter 
KED OROT g the interests 

(c) Diffuse and extend the knowledge and use of “Braille” 
and “Moon” and any other approved systems of 
embossed or other printing and writing for the blind. 

(d) Print and manufacture in accordance 
system embossed or other literature and publicati 

i all descriptions for the use or benefit bY int oa 

distribute, sell and deal in any such publications 

(e) Manufacture records of the spoken voice a idend 

> nd 
for reproduction of the same and distribute such Ae 
and records (gratuitously or otherwise) to the blind. ; 

(f) Establish and maintain circulating libraries, reading and 
writing rooms, and reference libraries for the blind and 
provide them with literature and publications of all 

descriptions suitable for use by the blind. z 

(g) Manufacture, distribute (gratuitously or ot} i 

5 h herwis 

; and deal in goods, apparatus, machinery and NA T 

I all descriptions useful or suitable for the blind and 
articles made by the blind. = 

(h) Encourage the discovery and inventions benefici 
S MEOS to the blind or to the prevention “of blind, 
ness and acquire any patents, licenses or other pr i 
covering any such inventions. oum 

(i) Provide facilities for social intercourse between blind 


persons and for this purpose, if thought fit, establish 
maintain and assist financially or zd stablish, 
blind persons. y or otherwise clubs for 


with any such 
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! (j) Establish, maintain and manage colleges and Schools for 

i the general professional or technical education of the 

: blind and provide for holding of lectures, exhibitions, 

; public meetings, classes, concerts and conferences calcu- 

] lated directly or indirectly to advance the cause of such 
education and assist blind persons financially or other- 

] wise in obtaining general technical or professional 

education. 

] (k) Assist the blind in obtaining employment or establishing 
themselves in trades, professions and occupations by 
establishing employment bureaux for departments 
granting financial assistance or otherwise howsoever. 

t (1) Establish, maintain and manage homes, hostels and rest 

f houses for the care of infant, aged, suffering or con- 

1 valescent blind persons and holiday homes or camps for 

t's the blind and assist the blind financially or otherwise in 
obtaining medical or surgical advice or treatment. 

A (m) Cooperate with Local Authorities in the discharge of their 

i? statutory duties for the welfare of the blind and act in 
an advisory capacity in correlating the efforts and acti- 
vities of all persons and bodies engaged or interested in 
the welfare of the blind or the prevention of blindness 
or otherwise furthering the objects of the Chartered 
Institute. 


(n) Undertake and carry out propaganda work of all des- 
criptions for making known the objects of the Chartered 
Institute in securing employment for the blind and mak- 
ing known their capacities and capabilities. 

(o) Obtain funds for carrying out the objects of the Chartered 

j Institute and enter into agreements for the coordination 
of collections on behalf of the blind with a view to the 
elimination of duplication and overlapping. 

ip) Take any further action calculated to promote the educa- 
tion, training, employment and well-being of the blind 
or to protect their interests. 


Braille Publications 

The Institute is primarily a Braille publishing organisation. It 
publishes every year a large number of Braille books and journals 
of every description. In 1951-52 the Institute printed and issued 
45,24 Braille volumes, 24,281 pamphlets, 395,480 newspapers and 
129,909 magazines. The Institute's Braille publishing activities are 
continually growing. The Institute sells its Braille publications to 
the individual blind and also to institutions in the United Kingdom 
at less than one-third the cost of production. 


Publications in Moon Type 

Moon type is a simple variation of the ordinary Roman embossed 
letters. It is the only line system which has survived. It is 
extremely useful for persons who cannot read Braille, particularly 
elderly people. 

The Moon Society, founded over a hundred years ago by Dr. Moon, 
author of the system, is now a branch of the National Institute for 
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the Blind. It is lodged in the house in Brighton originally occupied 
by Dr. Moon himself. Fr is 

Its main function is the production of Moon literature. 

Moon printing is often done by means of metal. types very similar 
to the types used in ordinary printing. .Damp paper is used in this 
kind of printing. Immediately after printing the paper is dried in 
an electrical drier. si 

In 1952, the Institute produced 5,842 Moon «volumes, 13,728 
pamphlets, 10,301 magazines and 23,692 newspapers. Moon literature 
is also sold at a fraction of the actual cost.of production. 


It is clear from the figures given above that the National Insti- 
tute has to sustain big losses on its Braille and Moon publications. ' 
In 1952, the Institute sustained a loss of £32,892. 


Apparatus for the Blind os. 


The National Institute for the Blind arranges the manufacture 
of ’a large variety of special educational and other apparatus needed 
By blind persons. The Institute meets the cost of producing proto- 
ypes. j : E 

The Institute also keeps stocks of a large variety of 
for the blind and supplies to the customers an the United Padre 
at about one-third the cost of production, and at cost price to 
customers outside the United Kingdom. 


The Students Library 


-As the name of the library implies, it caters mainly 
of blind students in this CHORUS and abroad. "Vendesi. 20, rin 
Braille volumes. The majority of these volumes have been trans- 
cribed into Braille by hand by voluntary Braillists. At present the 
Library has about three hundred voluntary Braillists. 

The Library imparts tuition in Braill 
ducts proficiency tests. The scheme 
proved of very great value. 


The Library also employs a certain number of paid IE! 
m SSP ONS ERGAB: g Braille books, the Tb i 
e transcription of any literature needed by bli pean 
reasonable charge. y blind individuals, at a 


e to sighted persons and con- 
of voluntary Braillists has 


Talking Book Library for the Blind FTES | Ges 
This Library is run jointly by the National Institute f i i 
and St. Dunstan's. Its catalogue contains over 800 titles. TAnpa 
has about 20,000 records. A 


The Talking Book Library has about 3,000 readers Mem i 
of the Library is free but readers have to buy a jones 
book machine costing about 16 guineas! Owners of this machine 
have to sign an undertaking to the effect that the machine would be . 
returned to the Library at their death or at any time when they no 
Jonger require it. 


There are two types of talking book machines, electrically o erat- 
ed and battery operated. They are fitted with gadgets which enable 
the blind person to dispense with sighted help. These machines are 
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specially designed and constructed for playing very slow-revolving 
gramophone discs. The British, machines can play records having 
24 or 33 revolutions per minute. The British talking books are 
generally 24-revolution dises. `` : 


A special needle is used for playing talking books. The Talking 
Book Library uses a sapphire head which can play 400 records. The 
sapphire can be sharpened and used again. The use of the sapphire 
is believed to be very economical. 


The Library has also developed an excellent voluntary repair 
service. About 800 people in different paris of the 
country with a special knowledge of radio equipment have under- 
taken to repair the machine whenever necessary. A reader can get 
into touch with the nearest voluntary helper and have his machine 
attended to. But if he cannot do this, he returns the machine to the 


€ Library which repairs it free of cost. 


1 


Talking books are sent out to _ readers in strong cases. Like 
Braille publications, they are carried through the post at greatly 
reduced rates. 


Sound Recording Studios 


The National Institute for the Blind runs its own sound-recording 
studios. All talking books ane recorded at these studios by famous 
personalities. The sound engineer in these ‘studios is at present 
working on experiments in tape recording. He recently visited the 
United’ States with a view to study -developments in that country. 
fle believes that the United Kingdom is more advanced than © the 
United States in the field of talking books. 


It is believed that tape records have many advantages over discs. 
A dise plays for about 25 minutes on each side. A roll of 
24-tràáck tape may play for about 12 hours. Besides, the cost 
of tape records and the storage space needed. for such ‘records is 
‘considerably less. s 


The National Institute's sound engineer has built prototypes of 
three different tape-reproducing machines and is trying to establish 
which is the best of them. 


The cost of switching over to tape records will be tremendous. 
It is, therefore, unlikely that this step will be taken in the near 
future even if a suitable machine is available. 


[s] National Institute's Education "Department 


In addition to running the various schools and training establish- 
ments mentioned in the preceding chapters, the National Institute's 
Education Department assists blind students in various ways. It 
assists blind students in finding admission to universities cr to suit- 

le professional institutions. It also makes grants to students with 
Aus w to enabling them to have the services of a reader or to cover 
a vie ther expense that cannot be met by the State. In the case of 
p^ PY ly-blind persons who wish to take up a professional career, the 
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Education Department advises on the type of profession that would 
best suit the individual. It is also responsible for helping professional 
blind people in finding employment. 


Music Department 


The primary function of this Department is to undertake the 
production of all types of music in Braille. The Institute publishes 
a large number of musical works in Braille every year. The Insti- 
tute also undertakes private orders for transcription at a reasonable 
cost. 


An important function of the Music Department is to advise blind 
musicians on any problem and also to help them in finding suitable 
employment or public engagements. The work of this Department 
is, therefore, of great value to blind pianists, organists, singers, 
teachers, piano tuners and so on. 


The Department has an excellent reference library of musical 


works; this library is useful to musicians as well as to students of 
music. 


The National Institute’s Reference Library 


The Institute maintains a refer 
of blind welfare. The Library co 


The primary function of this department is 


i 5 to advise blind persons 
or their relatives and friends on the faciliti " P 
persons in the country. This SCENES de available for blind 


with various professional and personal problems helps blind persons 
readers, etc. 


This Department is responsible for dealing wi A A 
made by the Institute to blind persons, particularly un Eo 
local voluntary organisations are not in a position to help. li 


The Institute's International Relations 


The Institute has an International Secretar c 
various ded fan information received onn dL ee 
national Secretary also personally advises BE 
call at the Institute. people from overseas who 


The Institute's international relations seem to } 
supply of UR DI M ME: It hardly gives Sedit cdd o e 
other form to blind individuals or organisations for tha ta: ; 
the United Kingdom. or the blind outside 


The National Institute's Kiosks 


The Institute runs ten kiosks for sellin i 
sweets. The shops are managed by blind pe £ mainly tobacco and 


; : rsons who ar 
by the Institute. This scheme, started in 1999, jd aco 
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very successful. In addition to providing employment to some blind: 
persons last year, the scheme yielded a profit between nine and ten 


per cent. 


The Institute's Finance 


The Institute's annual budget is about a million pounds. 
Roughly half of this amount is received from Local Authorities or 
from the Central Government in the form of fees and a grant towards 
the cost of its publications. The remaining half comes from 
voluntary sources. The Institute maintains a large Appeals Depart- 
ment which organises its appeals for funds throughout the country. 
This department has 1l branches in different parts of the country 
with Appeals Organisers scattered all over the counties of England 


and Wales. 

The Institute employs various forms of collecting funds. Its 
ctors make door-to-door collection. Collection boxes are placed 
in shops, restaurants and public houses. Special exhibitions, cinema 
shows and whist drives are organised. The Institute also maintains. 
a very large list of regular subscribers. 


ute has entered into agreement with many large local 
agencies for the blind whereby the Institute undertakes to raise 
money in their areas. The money raised is divided between the 
local agency concerned and the National Institute. Some agencies. 
have their own money-raising departments. For instance, the Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Birmingham, has iis own  monef-raising 
department. This institution also gives 20 per cent of the money 
raised by it to the National Institute. 


colle 


The Instit 


The National Institute's Appeals Department raises about half a 
million pounds every year. Between 17 to 20 per cent of this money 


is spent on money-raising activities. 


Perhaps it might also be 


organisations for the blind in j e 
organisation known as the United Appeal for the Blind. The 


members of this new organisation are: the te 1 
Blind, National Library for the Blind, Incorporated Association for 


Promoting the Welfare of the Blind and the County Associations of 
Middlesex, Essex and Surrey. The money raised by the | United 
Appeal for the Blind is divided between the member organisations. 


National Library for the Blind 


The National Library for the Blind was established about 70 years 
ago. Today it is the largest library_of its kind in the British Com- 
monwealth. It has about 14,000 readers throughout the world. Mem- 


bership of the Library is free. 


The Library has about 300,000 Braille volumes and a substantial 
number of Moon volumes. It has literature both of recreational and 


serious types. 


The Library depends for its supplies of Braille volumes partly on: 
the Braille publishing organisations in this country and abroad. "But 
it depends mainly on its staff of Braille transcribers and copyists 
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i raille. le, the 
ho put a large numper of books into Braille. As a rule, 
Tapes does Hae send hand-transcribed books overseas. 


An interesting activity of the Library is to organise an annua 
Braille reading competition which arouses a great deal of interest 
throughout the country. 


The Library is a voluntary organisation depending mainly on 
voluntary funds. But it also receives some grants from Local 
Authorities and a small Exchequer grant from the Ministry of 
Health, It is governed by an Executive Council elected by negular 
Subscribers to the Library. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 


tit Dunstan's covers a very wide range of 
activity. Indeed, the activiti e almost as varied 
as those of the National Institute. 


At present St. Dunstan's training centre is situated at Ovingdean 
in Brighton. It is a lovely building with extensive grounds. 

The Centre imparts instruction in Braille, 
number of handicrafts like woodwork, basket m 
Weaving, etc. As a rule training in basket ma 
Instruction in Braille and typewriting is provi 


The Centre has an excellent assem 
ment instruction is 


typewriting and a 
aking, leather work, 
king is not favoured. 
ded individually. 


bly department. In this depart- 
given in all types of assembly work, inspection 

i also provides instruction in 
telephone swit Some preliminary instruction 
in physiotherapy. 


St. Dunstan’s provides traini 
that a trainee is capable of le. 
particular subject are not a 
ments are made for the t 
St. Dunstan’s also arran 


ng in almost any trade or profession 
arning. If facilities for training in a 
vailable at the training centre, arrange- 
trainee to be sent to a suitable institution, 
ges short courses in business administration, 


ysical training, It has 
T Special mention, St. 

_cevise whereby a blind Person can aim 
fairly accurately by hearing. This enables a blind Person to shoot 
alking, 
TY much enjoyed. 


at the training 
oliday resort. 

ward at Westhouse. In this ward 
s are looked after. They can stay 
an's cost, i. ^ 


aintained at 
e for holiday: 


At present there are 


only about 40 trainees 
centre in Brighton. It i 


S gradually becoming ah 

St. Dunstan’s maintains a sick 
chronically sick St, Dunstaner: 
here permanently at St. Dunst: 


A children’s home is m: Rottingdean. » 
children come to this hom gdean. St, Dunstan's 


S or convalescence 
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St. Dunstan's runs its own placement service which has been 
very successful in finding suitable jobs for St. Dunstaners. St. 
Duistan’sibasibeenmbieterpiace about 150 blind telephonists and 
100 blind physiotherapists. Another form of employment provided 
by St. Dunstan's is the running of shops. St. Dunstan's buys and 
equips shops which are loaned to suitable St. Dunstaners. All 
profits-go,.to the person running the shop, but the shop remains the 
property of St. Dunstan's.. If a person wishes to do so he may buy 
the shop, by paying the capital to St. Dunstan's in convenient instal- 
ments At present St;'Dunstan's runs about 115 such shops. 


A number of St. Dunstaners work in their own homes. St. 
Dunstan’s undertakes to supply them the necessary materials and 
to help them in dispósing of their goods. St. Dunstan's technical 
staff give these workers any technical assistance they need. 


Stt Dunstan's maintains 12 welfare visitors who regularly visit 
the blind men ahd women and help them with any problems that 
may arise. Sometimes these visitors have even to act as home helps. 
St. Dunstan’s has its headquarters situated in London. It maintains 
a supply department which supplies Braille books and equipment to 
St. Dunstaners. The Welfare Department at the headquarters 
arranges for reunions, outings, etc., and is generally responsible for 
the welfare of all St. Dunstan's men and women. 


- St. Dunstan’s welfare activities cover a wide field. St. Dunstaners 
are helped in finding accommodation near their place of work. If 
this cannot ‘be easily done, St. Dunstan's blinds houses are 
given to them at a nominal rent. Persons wishing to do so can buy 
them by paying the cost in convenient instalments. St. Dunstan's 
is a purely voluntary organisation depending entirely on voluntary 
funds. It is perhaps the richest voluntary organisation for the blind 
in the country. Its Chairman, Sir Ian Fraser, is himself blind. 


BRITISH EMPIRE SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 


This Society was formed in 1950 by the Colonial Office and the 
National Institute for the Blind. Its object is to stimulate progress 
in the prevention of blindness and in the provision of blind welfare 
services in the colonies. At present it is concentrating on Africa. 
It is believed that in some parts of Africa as much as 50 per cent 
of the population suffers from active or quiescent eye diseases. 


The simolium fly is believed to be causing a considerable amount 
of blindness in Africa. No effective weapon for fighting this fly has yet 
been discovered, but recently the British Empire Society sent a team 
of doctors to East Africa with a view to conducting research into 
eg means for preventing blindness caused by this mysterious 

y. wy 


The work of the Society is assisted by colonial governments and 
local committees. The Society has branches in various parts of the 
Empire and is contemplating opening more offices. 


The Society has prepared plans for work in various parts of the 
colonial empire including East Africa. It might be useful to give 
here the Society’s plans for East Africa. 
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Regional Centre in East Africa for Providing Education, Employmen 
and Welfare Services. : 
Kenya Projects 


(1) Commissioning of a mobile research unit to survey the cause 
and extent of blindness and to render treatment. 


(2) Financial assistance to the Salvation Army for the extension. 
of the Thika School for the Blind, 


(8) Organisation through provincial committees to S d 
“contact with village craftsmen and to assist them in their trade. 
Uganda Projects 


(1) The establishment of a school and training centre for the 
blind at Kampala with initial capacity for 20 blind children . 


(2) Commissioning one or more demonstration teams to tour the 
Protectorate for contacting the blind, den 


(3) A survey by a mobile research unit into the cause and extent 
of blindness. 

(4) Organisation through 14 provincial 
after-care system to bring the blind into conta 
benefit and to assist blind village craftsmen, 
Tanganyika Projects 


(1) A survey by a mobile research unit into the extent and 
causes of blindness in selected districts 


committees of an 
ct with work for their 


(2) Grants to various non-official bodies to enable them to under- 
take education and training of the bling. 


Zanzibar Pro jects 


(1) The establishment of a class for the blind attached to a 
general Primary sohool, 


(2) The Organisation of a 


n after-care system and the en , 
of a Home Teacher special] Y engagement 


y trained in blind Welfare, 
It might be of interest 


to mention here that ma 
Colonies have introduced A 


registration of blind 
Complete details abou 
"sons should b 
ican and Middle E 
Office, price 2d. net. 
lt is understood from the British Em ire Societ: i 
that registration on the above-mentioned lines has beers Blind 


Aden. PN ET agr nin RSS 
Barbados. 3 WE 
i Cyprus. ' 
: Gibraltar. A i 


Y British 


ined are given 
ast Territories”, 


n Leeward Islands. 

Malaya. 

Mauritius. 

North Borneo. i iy 
Northern Rhodesia. - 
` Nyasaland. ; ; 
Sarawak. db degen UP is a 
Singapore. : , 3h 
Trinidad. 


It is difficult to judge how far the above projects will meet the 
needs of the blind in East Africa: It should, however, be stated here - 
that during a discussion with the Secretary of the Society it was 
revealed that the Society’s policy was to have very simple schools 
and training centres probably housed in mud buildings with thatch- 
ed roofs. This policy is directly opposed to the policy followed 
in the United Kingdom or in India. 


The Society covers a wide area. Its activities extend to 45 coun- 
tries with a population of 80,000,000. It is expected to look after 
1,000,000 blind persons in the British Colonies. 


The British Empire Society is a voluntary organisation. It raises 
its funds from the public in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies. 
In the United Kingdom it concentrates its money-raising activities 
on firms and businessmen with a special interest in Africa. 


During the last two years the Society has made some progress in 
its work but much remains to be achieved. The problem before the 
Society is in some ways comparable to the problem in India. It 
might, therefore, be interesting to watch progress in blind welfare 
in the British Colonies under the guidance of the British Empire 
Society and in India. In this connection it should be mentioned that 
ihe Society proposes to establish a Braille printing press in Malaya 
which might prove of great value both to Malaya and India. 


THE JEWISH BLIND SOCIETY 


This Society looks after the interests of the Jewish blind in this 
country. It is the only Society of its kind and covers a wide range 
of activities. 


The Society runs a hostel for working people in London and two 
residential homes for elderly people in the country. Its residential 
home at Dorking accommodates about 60 old people and is supposed 
to provide a very good standard of living. The most important fea- 
ture about this home is that it runs a special department of occupa- 
tional therapy. The residents are taught simple pastime occupa- 
tions in this department. 


The Society also runs a holiday home for the Jewish bli 
Cliftonville, Margate, with accommodation for 47 Me 
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One of the most important functions of the Society is to help me 
needy Jewish blind. It gives out over £50 a „week as puppie- 
mentary pensions. It also supplies free clothing to the needy blind. 


The Society's Welfare Visitors visit the blind ‘in their own homes 
and help them with their problems. The Society provides welfare 
Services for about 750 Jewish blind people. pci ol im 

The Society runs several Social clubs for the elderly blind. It 
also runs a cultural club for working blind people. venirii à 

The Society's attempts at placement have not), met; with; much 


Success and it depends in this Matter to a large extent. n.the 
Employment Officers of the National Institute for the Blind 


ürce' 
income is voluntary donationi: ‘It forms aid Committees in' various 
parts of the country which help in ‘raising funds! _ x ae h 


This Trust was started in the latter part of the: 19th 
the money left by Henry. Gardner, «Two comparatively s. 
have subsequently been left to the Trust. 


In the initial stages the Trust interested itself, in th 
` of blind welfare but its present activities are,very restricted; 
The main funetion of ‘the "Trust ig ‘to award s 
pensions to needy blind Persons, Although this fun 
Ihe' importance it had before State pensions for the bl: 


2 irr 
century with 
mall legacies 


Upplementary 
ction. has lost 


P vro) - m ind ca j 
being, the. Trust still pays about 200 pensions. The anioust nea 
the Trust as pensions varies between ten to 26 4 year. ‘But in Spacek 
cases the Trust can grant larger Pensions, 


The Trust makes regular grants to local agencies for the bli 
also makes grants to the National Thstitute fas the Blind eee the 
National Library for the Blind... Á P € 


The Trust grants a limited number of su 
for university education. / Educational activiti 
however, been considerably reduced si 


The Trust can also give very small resett] 
blind persons, but the amount permitted in t 
js so small that the Trust finds it difficult to 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


The College of Teacher: of the Blind is an associat 
of the blind and of persons working in blind melita at teachers 
branches throughout the country. : as Seven 


The College is also an examining body and cond h 1 
nations: (a) a School Teachers’ examination, (5) ae three exami- 
examination and (c) a Craft Insttuetors' examination 
occasionally issues professional pu lications MAR 
monthly journal in inkprint and Braille known d brings Qut a bi- 
THE BLIND”. This is the official organ of the College ang contai 
articles of special interest to teachers of the bling, ntains 
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The College has several sub-committees to deal with specific 
problems. Two of its committees need special mention, Textbooks. 
Committee and the Research Committee. 


The Textbooks Committee approves textbooks to be recommended 
for use in school for the blind. The work of this Committee is of 
particular value to schools and publishing organisations. 


| ‘Phe Research Committee undertakes research into various pro- 
- blems connected with the education of the blind. Some of the pro- 
blems that are at present under consideration by the Research 
Committee are: ; 

(1) The preparation of suitable reading and comprehensive tests 
ior blind children. (2) The preparation of suitable intelligence tests 
for the blind. (3) The investigation into the causes of the develop- 
ment of mannerisms among blind children and possible methods of 
prevention. (4) The preparation of attainment tests for various 
schools subjects. 


The various branches of the College elect their own committees. 
'» Each branch meets several times during the year. Discussions on 

subjects of interest to teachers of the blind and visits to outstanding 
institutions for the blind are arranged. Some conferences are also 
arranged. 

An important function of the College is to consider all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the blind and to make representations 
io suitable authorities. Various general matters are discussed at 
branch meetings and sometimes sent up to the Executive Committee 
for consideration. : 


NATIONAL UNIFORM TYPE COMMITTEE 


This Committee was originally set up over 50 years ago with the 
object of considering improvements to English Braille. After the 
standardisation of English Braille the Committee ceased to function. 

The Committee was revived in 1950. It consists of 22 members, 
‘eight of whom are blind. At present it has three main 
iasks in hand: (1) preparation of an elementary book of rules on 
Standard English Braille; (2) preparation of an advanced book of 
rules on Standard English Braille for the use of transcribers; and 
(3) conducting of a frequency survey with a view to finding out what 
changes are necessary in Standard English Braille. 


The books being prepared by the Committee will be of very great 
value to Braillists in many parts of the world. It will also be 
interesting to closely watch the work of the Committee in regard to 
any changes in Standard English Braille that it may propose. 

BRITISH WIRELESS FUND FOR THE BLIND 
_ The object of this Fund is to provide a wireless set free to every 

blind person in the country. The sets are provided to blinds 
individually through local agencies for the blind. 

The Fund broadcasts an appeal for funds every Christm i 
lime the Fund received about £30,000. It iibi basen n 
to five thousand sets annually. om 
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GUIDE DOGS ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


The Association was formed in 1934 with the object of training 
guide dogs for the blind. It runs two training centres, one In 
Exeter and the other in Leamington Spa. The Association secures 
suitable dogs as gifts or by payment. The average training period 
for a dog is roughly three to six months, but many dogs have to be 
rejected at different stages of training. 


The person wanting a guide dog is trained with the dog at the 
centne for about a month. During this period the man and the dog 
- are given considerable practice in getting about and are helped to 
deal with various traffic and other problems. The two centres train 
about 80 persons annually. Roughly about 500 persons have so far 
been trained. The average expectation of the working life of a 
dog is between seven and eight years. This means that a blind 
person may need several dogs during his lifetime. 


The Association has a scheme of training instructors. Six 
instructors are at present under training. The duration of the course 
is two years. The Association awards a certificate to instructors on 
completion of their training. An instructor must train 12 pupils 
before he can receive a certificate, In view of the difficulty in 
obtaining suitable dogs, the association is considering the question 
of establishing its own breeding centre. But this is an expensive 
scheme and may not be undertaken in the near future. In order to 
minimise the risk of accidents, the association is gradually introduc- 
ing the use of a white harness. The chief source of income to the 
Association is voluntary subscriptions. It also receives grants from 
St. Dunstan's, Gardner's Trust for the Blind and other voluntary 
organisations for the blind. It is also gradually beginning to receive 
some financial assistance from Local Authorities. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 


The Federation is an association of blind persons. Its objects are 
as follows: 


l. To organise blind persons, particularly those who are en- 


gaged in professional, commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions. 


2. To 


cooperate with other organisations for or of the blind. 
3. To 


increase the range and volume of occupations for the 
blind. 


4. To undertake all other such activities as are calculated to 
improve the status of the blind. 


5. To seek representation o 


2 n statutory 7 isa- 
tions with nesponsib ory and voluntary organisa 


ilities in blind welfare. 
6. The Federation is non-political. 


The Federation has a membership of four to five hundred. It has 


already established branches in some 
are being made to establish more A Wien i 
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"Every branch elects its own committée and its representatives 
fot the national executive. Various matters of general interest to 
blind: persons are discussed at branch and national executive meet- 
ings. The Federation takes up matters affecting the blind with 
appropriate national and Local Authorities. x 


The Federation is represented on the Executive Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind and on various local agencies for 
the blind. It is, therefore, able to exercise some influence on 
developments in blind welfare. 


The Federation publishes in Braille a quarterly magazine known 
as the “VIEWPOINT”. This is the official organ of the Federation. 


ROYAL SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, LEATHERHEAD 


This is an ordinary technical department imparting instruction 
in traditional crafts. This School runs a special occupational class. 
It takes about 40 blind people who are considered as unemploy- 
able.” They are taught one of the simple traditional crafts and made 


The workers in this class are paid some remuneration for the work 
they do. But the remuneration is small and they continue to receive 


The class is very useful in so far as it provides some occupation 
for persons who might otherwise live a completely idle life. It also 
helps to provide companionship for many workers. 


Conclusion 


In spite of the fact that in recent years the State has accepted 
an increasing measure of responsibility in regard to blind welfare, 
voluntary organisations continue to play a vital role in this field. It 
is felt that the existence of efficient voluntary organisations is 
essential for the healthy growth of a comprehensive, efficient and 
humane system of blind welfare. Tt would be most desirable if the 
growth of voluntary agencies is encouraged in India at all levels. 


India needs many of the national services described in this 
chapter. But the services would have to be organised on an un- 
precedented scale. Without the assistance of a generous public the 
organisation of services for the blind on a large scale may well be 
impossible in India. The growth of voluntary organisations at the 
national, tate and district levels is therefore of paramount 
importance. 


Experience has shown that blind welfare services begin to 
develop more quickly if the blind themselves are organised and can 
ut forward their needs and points of view effectively. 1t is, there- 
fore, of the highest importance that the blind in India should be 
encouraged to organise themselves. It should be stressed here that 
it is not suggested that the blind should be encouraged to form a 
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militant organisation and launch a strong movement to gain their 
rights. But it is necessary for the blind to organise in order to be 
able to claim their rights and also to demonstrate their abilities. 
Short-term Recommendations 


1. The Government of India should be requested to take steps 
calculated to encourage the growth of voluntary organisations for 
the blind at the national, State and district levels, 


2. A talking-book library should be established. 


3. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 


question of appointing a committee to frame a common Moon code 
for the Indian languages. 


4. A voluntary fund for awarding pensions to needy blind should 
be established. 


Long-term Recommendations 


1. A regional Braille circulating library should be established im 
each major linguistic area in the country. 


2. A talking-book library should be established. 


3. The manufacture of talking book machines and other apparatus 
necessary for the blind should be undertaken in India, 


4. A voluntary fund for providing wireless sets free to the needy 
blind should be established. 


CHAPTER X 
VOLUNTARY REGIONAL AND LOCAL SERVICES FOR THE 
^ BLIND 


Regional Services 


There are four regional associations for the blind in England and 
Wales: Southern Regional Association for the Blind, Northern 
Regional Association for the Blind, Western Regional Association for 
the Blind and Wales and Monmouth Regional Council for the Blind. 
The following are the objects of the Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind: 


*(1) To promote the welfare of the blind and the prevention 
of blindness in the area." 


*(2) To maintain contact with and facilitate coordination 
between Local Authorities and voluntary associations 
for the Blind". 


*(3) To hold conferences for members, administrative officers 
and Home Teachers". 


*(4) The Association is responsible for a central register of 
blind persons within its region from which statistical 
and other data are compiled and collated." 


*(5) The Association holds training courses for Home Teachers 
which are approved for grant by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and by County Council Education 
Committees. Refresher courses for Home Teachers are 
also held annually by the Association". 


*(8) The Association acts as an advisory and consultative body 
and as a clearing centre for information and inquiries. 
Active and personal contacts are maintained with the 
Association's constituent agencies". 


Most voluntary organisations for the blind are affiliated to the 
appropriate Regional Association for the Blind. Regional Associa- 
tions provide effective liaison between voluntary agencies and Local 
Authorities. Regional Associations have their own governing bodies 
which are usually constituted from representatives of the consti- 
tuent organisations. 


The Regional Associations do not have to depend on voluntary 
subscriptions. The Ministry of Health pays 50 per cent of approved 
annual expenditure and Local Authorities meet the remaining 50 
per cent after the estimated grant by the Ministry of Health has 
been assessed annually. The budget of the Southern Regional Asso- 
ciation for the Blind for 1951-52 was roughly £8,000. 
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Regional Associations: for the Blind are playing a very 
Me UD in blind welfare. The various conferences convened 
by these associations are particularly valuable in fostering the 

. exchange of ideas and information among various specialists in the 
education and welfare of the blind. 


Local Agencies - 


As a rule there is at least one local agency for the blind for each 
County or Borough. There are over a hundred local agencies for 
the blind in England and Wales. The functions of these organisa- 
tions may be summarised as follows: 


1. Running of special homes for the blind. 


2. The organisation of social centres or other social activities 
for the blind. : 
3. Provision and maintenance of wireless sets for the blind. 
- - 4. Helping the newly-blinded. 


5. Supply E clothes or other necessary articles to the needy 
blind. 


6. Help in such personal matters as the provision of guides, 
readers, etc. 


The functions of local agencies are usually flexible and they often 
help local blind persons in a wide variety of ways. Although in 
recent years the activities of local agencies have been i 
reduced, they still continue to serve a useful purpose an 
secure public support for the continuance of their activities. Perhaps 
the most important aspect of the work of many of these agencies is 
that they are able to give a human touch to the services—a quality 
so essential for welfare service and one which is often absent in a 
service controlled by the State. 


Conclusion 


The establishment of regional association: 
between voluntary agencies for the blind and appropriate Govern- 
ment authorities is of great significance. These associations 
correspond roughly to the State Councils on Blindness recommended 
by the "REPORT ON BLINDNESS IN INDIA", A 


The Government of India have already advised State Govern- 
ments to consider the establishment of such Councils, It will be 
most desirable if such councils are established 85 early as possible. 


Although the introduction of compulsory registration of bind 
persons may be impracticable at this stage, it Seems that the establish- 
ment of State Councils on Blindness may go a long way in collecting 
useful data about the blind population. "The collection of reliable 
data about the blind population is of the greatest importance for the 
planning of blind welfare, 


It is felt that the establishment of a blind welfare committee in 
every district will greatly help in fostering the 
the bind in India. State Government 5 Bas lk s 


E officials ma to 
encourage the formation of such committees, y be able 


S io provide liaison 
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Short-term Recommendations 
1. Ten State Councils on Blindness should be established. 


2. The Government of India should be requested to advise the 
State Governments to instruct appropriate district officers to en- 
courage the formation of blind committees in their areas. 
Long-term Recommendations 

1..A Council on Blindness should be established in every major 
State in the Indian Union. . 


2. A blind welfare committee should be formed in WES ui uet 
with sub-committees functioning in every tehsil or taluka 


CHAPTER XI 


FUNCTIONS or THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL 
5 AUTHORITIES 


Central Government 


Three Central Ministries, namely, the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of. Labour and the Ministry of Education are mainly 
responsible for the welfane of the blind. A chart showing the 
functions of the Central Government and the Local Authorities is 
given in Appendix E. Some important functions of the Central 
Government and Local Authorities are discussed here. 


Ministry of Health 


The Ministry of Health is the main coordinating central authority 
in matters concerning blind welfare. 1t is responsible for inspect- 
ing blind welfare services provided by Local Authorities. Homes 
and hostels for the blind and the home teaching services are inspect- 
ed by the Inspector of Blind Welfare under the Ministry of Health. 


The Ministry of Health makes grants to the four regional associa- 
tions for the blind and generally supervises their Work. It also 
annually compiles and issues central statistics of the blind popula- 
tion. 

The Ministry of Health makes an an 
Institute for the Blind. This grant is in 
Institute's expenditure on publications, 


nual grant to the National 
tended to cover part of the 


National Advisory Council on the Welfare of the Handicapped 


This Council functions under the Ministry of Health. Tt is a 
standing Council and is responsible for advising the Ministry of 
Health on matters relating to the welfare of handicapped persons. 


1 & special knowledge of the 
problems of handicapped persons. It is divided into tcm com- 


: various handi S. 
A committee of the Council deals with the problems of tte bled abd. 
the partially-sighted. The Council does 


. not produce regular orts, 
but its recommendations are often sent out Br the Ministry of Health 
in-the form of circulars to Local Authori in 


Ministry of Labour and National Services 


The Ministry of Labour and National 
register of employable disabled persons incl 
It pays the cost of the training of every blind 
of age who wishes to do so and is capable of b 


Services maintains a 
uding blind persons. 
person over 21 years 
eing.employed. 
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. "The Ministry of Labour and National Services makes grant to 
Local Authorities of £80 per annum for every approved blind 
worker employed in a workshop for the blind and £20 per 
-annum for every approved Home Worker. It also pays up to 75 
per cent of the cost of approved capital expenditure in connection 
with workshops for the blind and up to 75 per cent of the approved 
cost of the provision of working accommodation, tools and equip- 
ment for approved blind Home Workers. 


National Advisory Council on the Employment of Disabled Persons 
This is a standing council under the Ministry of Labour. The 
functions of this council have been discussed in Chapter VI.- 


Disablement Resettlement Offices T 


The Ministry of Labour maintains a Disablement Resettlement 
Officer in every employment exchange. The function of these 
officers is to assist disabled persons, including the blind, in finding 


suitable employment. 
Ministry of Education 


years of age. It also lays down the main policy in regar 
education of the blind. : 


Local Authorities 

Primary responsibility for providing facilities for educ 
training and other welfare services for the blind rests on Local 
Authorities. The :duties of Local Authorities may be briefly 
summarised as follows: 

1. Provision of facilities for education and training for blind 
persons under 21 years of age. Local Authorities may 
discharge this duty in two ways: (i) by establishing 
suitable institutions themselves as in the case of the 
London County Council or (ii) delegate this function to 
a voluntary agency on its behalf and made suitable 
financial grants to the voluntary agency. 


2. Maintain a register of blind persons. 


3. Make arrangements for the employment of blind persons, 
Such arrangements include the augmentation of the 
earnings of those blind persons who are unable to earh 
an economic wage. 

Provide a home teaching service. 

Provide residential accommodation for blind persons in need 
of it. 


Provide facilities for social rehabilitation to newly-blinded 
persons over 21 years of age who are incapable of or do 


not wish to be employed. 
7, Make recreational facilities available to blind persons. 


eie 
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i e tions: 
Some Local Authorities undertake to fulfill the above func 
themselves while other entrust them to voluntary agencies, put 
they always ensure that the services outlined above are available 
to blind persons under their care. : 


Conclusion 


The administrative arrangements in this country are no doubt 
efficient, but in every country administrative arrangements must 
take into account the constitution and Governmental practices in 
that country. It is felt that the Government of India will be the 
best authority to decide what administrative arrangements would 


prove most efficient. It is, therefore, proposed not to make any 
recommendations on this subject. 


CHAPTER XII 


LEGISLATION 


As citizens, blind persons are affected by a considerable body of 
social legislation that has grown up in the United Kingdom. But 
in this chapter only a few important features of such pieces of 
legislation as make specific mention of the blind will be discussed. 


Blind Persons Act, 1938 


This Act has been largely repealed by the National Assistance 
Act, 1948. Only one section of this Act relating to the payment of 
non-contributory old age pensions to blind persons at the age of 40 
and defining blindness, remains. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944 
The purpose of this Act is set out in the title “an Act to make 


further and better provision for enabling persons handicapped by 
disablement to secure employment, or work on their own accoun =f 


A disabled person is defined as one who “on account of injury, 
disease or congenital deformity is substantially handicapped in 
obtaining or keeping employment, or in undertaking work on his 
own account.” 

The above definition of a disabled person covers all categories 
of blind persons. 

Vocational training courses are provided under the Act for dis- 
abled persons of 16 and over. 

Industrial rehabilitation courses may be provided for those by 


whom they are needed to fit them for employment, either of the 
kind they followed before their disability, or some other suitable 


type. 


Register of Disabled Persons 


Under the Act the Ministry of Labour maintains a register of 


disabled persons including the blind. 


Quota of Disabled Persons 

Any employer having a "substantial number of employees" must 
employ a quota or percentage of registered disabled persons. By 
regulations the term "substantial number of employees" has been 
defined as 20 or more and the percentage has been fixed at three 


per cent. 


Employment 

A at is also taid down in the Act, xd Es y of Labour may, 
i ey think fit, set aside certain es of employment as speci 
suitable for the disabled. pecially 
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"National Assistance Act, 1948 


i i ind i United 
is is the most important Act affecting the blind in the t 
ES Part III of this Act requires Local Authorities to provide 
residential accommodation for persons “who by reason : aoe 
infirmity, or any other circumstances are in need of care and atten 2 
whieh is not otherwise available to them". Residential homes 
the blind are provided under this part of the Act. 


Section 29 of this Act places responsibility for the general welfare 
of the blind on Local Authorities. "The services to be provided under 
this Section include: 


(i) Advisory 

Persons for whom the services exist must be made cognizant 
of them. 
Li 

(ii) Instruetion 


Arrangements must be made f 
own homes or elsewher 
ME the effects of disabilities. 


(iii) Workshops and hostels are to be provided. 

i (iv) Suitable work is to be 
or elsewhere. 

(v) Assistance is to-beigiven in the marke 
in workshops or in the home. 


(vi) Recreational facilities are to be provided. 
(vii) Classified registers are to be compiled and maintained, 


It should also ba mentioned here that the assistance rates for the 


blind under this Act are generally about 15 shillings per week higher 
than those provided for the seeing. This implies State recognition 
of the fact that the cost of 


1 of living of a blind is higher than that of 
a sighted person, 


or giving instruction “in their 
e" in methods of overcoming 


provided in the person's own home 
* ting, of goods made 


LESS IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1879 


8 This Act exempts blind persons from obtaining a dog licence. 


periodicals and books in embossed 
type to be sent by post at very reduced rates, New regulations 
introduced in 1936 extended the scope of the concession to cover 


plain paper for embossing and a variety of apparatus and appliaiices 
for the blind. RA ndi pus EE 


Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1926 


This Act makes provision for blind persons to be Supplied with 
3 wireless licence free of charg 


. 
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Blind Voters Act, 1933 


This Act allows the blind voter, who wishes to do so, to take a 
companion with him into the polling booth to mark his ballot paper. 


Conclusion 

Special legislation is essential for the proper development of 
blind welfare. Without it blind welfare will have no firm founda- 
tion. But special legislation must be preceded by an awakening 
of the social conscience of the general public. Unless this happens, 
the introduction of special legislation may do more harm than good. 


It is felt that the time for introducing special legislation for the 


blind in India is not yet ripe. It is, therefore, proposed to make 
only long-term recommendations on this subject. 


Long-term Recommendations 


i. Legislation making it compulsory for large commercial and 
industrial establishments to employ a certain percentage of physically 
handicapped persons should be introduced in all major Indian 
States. 

3. Provision for pensions for the blind should be made in any 
future legislation designed to introduce social security forthe 
general population. l 


3. Special legislation designed. to make it compulsory for _ the 
Government to provide welfare services for the blind should be 


introduced in all the States of the Indian Union. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE DEAF-BLIND 


There were 2,529 deaf-blind persons of all ages in England and 
Wales on the 3ist March, 1952. Since bli 


deaí-blind persons ane unemployable and receive N 
Grants. : 


Education 


Very few facilities exist in this country for the education of deaf- 
blind children, A small uni 


* The work of this unit has 
een discussed elsewhere in this report, : 
> 
Se 


Technical Training and Employment 


m. The condition: 
the same as for blind workers. 

One deaf-bling girl has been employed by an ordinary factory. 
Her work has been discussed in Chapter VI. 


General Welfare 


Most special homes for the blind admit deaf-blind persons. The 
ee Institute for the Blind runs three special homes for the 
eaf-blind, 


quired to master this alphabet. 


But it is by 
«US 8 Satisfactory means of communication for 
Public, 


the general 
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The machine is still in an experimental stage and it nemains 
be seen how far it will meet the needs of the’ deaf-blind population. 
It will obviously be useful to only those deaf-blind persons who can 
read Braille. This fact may limit the usefulness of the machine. 


National Deaf-Blind Helpers League 


This is an association of deaf-blind persons and sighted volunteers 
which aims at promoting the general well-being of deaf-blind 


persons. 


The League has about a thousand members. Only  deaf-blind 
persons can become full members of the League, but sighted or 
hearing persons are accepted as associate members. Membership of 
the League is free to deaf-blind persons. It has eight branches in 
different parts of the country. Each branch is headed by a Divisional 
Secretary. Each Divisional Secretary has several stewards under 
him. The League raises its funds by voluntary donations and sub- 


scriptions. 


The various branches of the League organise social gatherings 
for deaf-blind persons, promote correspondence between them and 
generally help them in any way they can to make their lives more 
worth living. In deserving cases the League makes financial grants 
to deaf-blind persons for the purchase of apparatus or such other 
articles as cannot be provided by the State. The League also 
publishes a quarterly magazine in Braille known as “THE RAIN- 
BOW”. The magazine is the official organ of the League and 
is devoted to the interests of the deaf-blind. A shortened edition 
of the magazine is also published in Moon type. 


Ministry of Health’s Report on the Deaf-Blind 


In 1948 the Ministry, of Health published a report on the deaf-blind 
prepared by a special sub-committee of the National Advisory 
Council on the Welfare of Handicapped Persons. Among other 
things, this report recómmends that Home Teachers should devote 
more time to the welfare of deaf-blind persons. It also recommends 
that during their training Home Teachers should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems of the deaf-blind. 


“intelligent” than those with a deaf mentality. It recommends that 
as far as possible separate residential accommodation should be pro- 
vided for the more "intelligent" and less "intelligent" deaf-blind 
persons. 


Action on the recommendations of the report is being taken b: 
Local Authorities and voluntary agencies. But it may be some tns 
‘before all the recommendations are implemented. 
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Conclusion 


Although like the hearing blind, deaf-blind persons are assured 
Social security, other welfare services for them are far from com- 
prehensive. The provision of comprehensive welfare services is 
made extremely difficult by the nature of the handicaps, but there 
seems to be considerable scope for further development in this field. 


The number of deaf-blind persons in India is not yet known and 


be taken until more information about them is available. There- 


fore, the first Step seems to be to carry out a comprehensive survey 
of the conditions of deaf-blind persons in the Dou 


Short-term Recommendations 


l The Government of India should be requested to consider 
asking all State Governments to instruct ionis officers in the 


districts to locate deaf-blind ch informa- 
tion about them as SoBe persons and to collect as mu 


2. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of appointing a committee to consider the problem of the 


eaf-blind in its various aspects and to recommend suitable measures 
for dealing with it. 


3. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
desirability of opening a few pilot homes for the deaf-blind in select 
areas, 


Long-term Recommendations 


1. The recommendations of the proposed committee on the deaf- 
blind should be fully implemented. 


2, Separate manual alphabets for the various Indian languages 
should be worked out. 


3. Home Teachers should be asked to give greater attention to 
the welfare of deaf-blind persons, 


4. At least one home for the deaf-blind should be established i 
every major State in the Indian Union. Sed ud 


5. Until such time as State pensions are made available to da 
blind persons special homes for the deaf-blind sh id ebat 
board and lodging. ould provide free 


CHAPTER XIV 
BLIND WELFARE IN SCOTLAND 


Introductory 

The arrangements made in Scotland for the care and welfare of 
the blind are similar to those in England and Wales. There are, 
however, some differences in emphasis particularly in the fields of 
technical training and employment. Services for the blind in Scot- 
land will be very briefly described in this chapter, but in 
order to avoid overlapping, only the most important aspects of the 
work will be discussed. 


` Education 


Education is free and compulsory for blind children between five 
and 15 years of age. As a rule blind children go to a special 
residential school for the blind. The Education (Scotland) Act, 
1946, nequires Local Authorities to provide educational facilities for 
all children requiring special educational treatment. Educational 
facilities for blind children are provided under this provision of the 
Act. 

On account of the size of the country, education of the blind in 
Scotland is more centralized than in England and Wales. Most of 
the children go to the Royal Blind School, Edinburgh, which serves 
as the national school for the blind. 

At the Secondary stage blind children in Scotland are divided into 
two streams. Children with an aptitude for academic learning go 
to a school cornesponding to the Secondary Grammar school in 
England and Wales. The remaining children go to a school corres- 
ponding to the Secondary Modern school in England and’ Wales 
Blind children attend separate classes in the same school. 

Although education is compulsory only until the age of 15, blind 
children usually stay at school until they are 18. This is in con- 
formity with Scottish tradition. * 


Royal Blind School, Edinburgh 


This is the second oldest establishment for the education and 
training of the blind in the United Kingdom. Its educational 


facilities are very comprehensive. 
This is an all-age school with a small nursery department which 


'takes young babies at any age. This department is very similar to 


the National Institute's Sunshine Homes. Its object is to provide a 
suitable environment for the growth of blind children who cannot 
be properly looked after in their own homes. 

Generally speaking, the type of education and training given i 
this school is the same as in an ordinary school for the blind in 
England and Wales. Great importance is attached from the 
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inni ity t stress 
beginning to the development of manual dexterity. But grea 
ie also lud on academic education. In fact, this school probably 
attaches greater importance to academic education than any other 
ordinary school for the blind in the United Kingdom. 


At the Secondary stage the school caters for the needs of both 
types of blind children—the child with special aptitude for academic 
education and also the average blind child. This is done by having 
separate classes for the brighter children. 


` The academic curriculum of the school is very like that of a 
similar school for seeing children. But at the Secondary stage in- 
creasing stress is laid on handwork in classes for ordinary blind 
children. The crafts practised are practically the same as in schools 
for the blind in other parts of the United Kingdom with the exception 
that arrangements for the teaching of domestic science have not been 
made in this school. 


Physical education forms a very important part of the curriculum. 
"The pupils are given ample opportunities for outdoor activities. The 
school attaches very great importance to the development of a strong 
sense of independence. It has achieved remarkable success in this 
direction. One of the ways in which this is done is by encouraging 
pupils over 15 years of age to live in a hostel at some distance from 
the school. This gives them an opportunity of learning to travel 
alone. 


'The extra-curricular activities of the school are not very different 
from those of other schools. But the formation of literary and 
debating societies by young children is not favoured. These societies 
are, however, very popular among older children. 


The Opportunity Unit 


The school has recently established a small unit for blind children 
with other handicaps. Ii takes blind children who are mentally 
retarded or have some other physical disability. Arrangements for 
the teaching of deaf-blind children have not yet been made. In fact, 
the authorities of the school feel that Scottish deaf-blind children 
should be sent to the National Institute's School for Blind Children 
With Other Handicaps at Condover Hall. 


The unit consists of about a dozen children of all ages who are 
placed in one class. The class is in charge of two teachers who for . 
the most part impart individual instruction. The usual school sub- 
jects are taught but the children are allowed to learn at a pace 
commensurate with their abilities, Progress is usually . much 
Slower than in an ordinary class of blind children. 


The unit is still in an experimental stage and it is too early to 
judge the results, but itis believed that at least some of the children 
from the unit will soon be able to take their places alongside ordi- 
nary blind children. The unit would no doubt have more than 
justified its existence if it succeeds in helping at least a few of the 
children to take their places in the ordinary school for the blind. 
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Braille Publishing Department 


A Braille puhlishing department is attached to the Royal Blind 
School, Edinburgh. This VispartimeHt prints and SESS DET YEEN 
‘60,000 and 70,000 Braille magazines and between five and six thousand 
Braille volumes annually. New buildings are at present under cons- 
truction. The new buildings will allow the department greater 
‘scope for expansion. 


The most important feature of this department is that the 
majority of its employees are blind. The printing press has been 
specially adapted so as to make it suitable for operation by a blind 
person. The department also undertakes a great deal of Braille 
transcription for individual blind persons. 


Organisation of the School 


The school is a voluntary organisation governed by a board of 
trustees. It is financed partly from grants received from the Minis- 
y Be duration and Local Authorities and partly from voluntary 


"Technical Training 


Technical training is generally given in workshops for the blind. 
The period of training is usually up to four years. As a rule training 
is given only in traditional crafts. The Royal Blind School Edin- 
burgh, however, trains some steno-typists and telephonists. 


Employment 


The main form of employment open to blind persons in Scotland 
is employment in special workshops for the blind. Thene are four 
large workshops for the blind in Scotland employing over 700 
"workers. The conditions of employment are very similar to those 
in workshops in England and Wales. ; 

Employment: in factories does not appear to have been widely 
tried out in Scotland. Perhaps the main reason for this is that 
‘Scotland has very few light industries. 

There were only 59 Home Workers in Scotland on the 31st March, 
4952. It'is needless to say that this form of employment is not 
popular. 


General Authority 


The Secretary of State for Scotland (acting through the Depart- 
‘ment of Health) is the Central Authority in Scotland for the services 
provided under the National Assistance Act, 1948, for the welfare of 
the blind. The functions of the Department of Education 
are the same as those of the Ministry of Education in 
England and Wales. There is no separate department of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service in Scotland, It is the 
function of the Secretary of State to insure that Local Authorities 
carry out the duties laid on them and to give guidance to Authorities 
iy way of circular letters, visits by inspectors, conferences, etc., on 
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the manner in which the duties should be carried out. The Secre- 
tary of State is advised by an advisory council appointed by him. 
This council corresponds to the National Advisory Council for the 
Welfare of the Handicapped in England and Wales. 


Local Authorities 


Local Authorities have a duty to make arrangements for promot- 
ing the welfare of the blind and their arrangements are carried into 
effect in aceordance with schemes made by them and approved by the 
Secretary of State. All Authorities have made schemes which 
follow very closely the model scheme issued for guidance by the 
Department of Health. The schemes cover the following main 
services: 


(a) Home teaching. 

(b) The provision of sheltered employment in special work- 
shops and where necessary, hostels for the accommoda- 
tion of workers. , 

(c) The provision of work under Home Workers’ Schemes. 

(d) Assistance in the marketing of produce. 


The compilation and maintenance of a re ister of blind 
e p: g 
persons. 


Local Authorities may provide services either directly or through 
the agency of voluntary organisations. Most services in Scotland 
are provided through the agency of voluntary organisations who are 
supported financially by Local Authorities. 


Voluntary Organisations 


All but one of the special workshops providing sheltered employ- 
ment for the blind are still managed by voluntary organisations. 
The workshop in Glasgow, which is the largest workshop in Scotland, 
is run by a combination of Local Authorities. The main industries: 
practised in these workshops include the manufacture of mattresses. 
and bedding basket making, wire-work, furniture making, mat 
making, brush making and knitting. 


Except in two areas of Scotland, domiciliary services are also 
entinely in the hands of voluntary organisations—there are eight 
societies, missions, etc., who discover the blind and ascertain their 
needs, visit them in their own homes or elsewhere, teach them, where 


possible, to read embossed literature, instruct them in pastime occu- ` 


pations, organise social centres, clubs and so on, generally assist to 
promote their welfare and instruct them to overcome the effects of 
their disabilities. 


The Edinburgh Society for Teaching the Adult Blind has 
established a rehabilitation centre and holiday home for the blind 
(Alwyn House, Ceres, Fife, Scotland). This centre is run on similar 
lines as the National Institute's Rehabilitation Centre at Torquay- 
But the number of rehabilitees in this centre is very small because 
the facilities offered by the centre are not yet widely known and 
appreciated in Scotland. : 
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Scottish National Federation of the Blind 


This is a voluntary association of all organisations for the blind 
in Scotland. Its objects are very similar to those of regional 
associations for the blind in England and Wales. Its primary aim 
is to promote cooperation between the various organisations serving 
the blind of Scotland and also to provide effective liaison between 
voluntary agencies and Local Authorities. 


Statistics 


The number of registered blind persons in Scotland on the Ist 
April, 1952, was 9,119 (178 per 100,000 of general population) On the 
same date the number of registered blind children under five years 


of age was only 34. 


5 On the 1st April, 1952, only 1,078 (12:05 per cent of all registered 

persons over 15 years of age) were employed. A great majority 
of these persons (715) were employed in special workshops for the 
blind. The remainder were employed in various capacities such as 
music teachers, piano tuners, physiotherapists, Home Teachers, tele- 


phonists, etc. 


On the ist April, 1952, persons under training for employment 
numbered 149. Out of these, 117 persons were receiving training for 
"workshop employment. 7,718 persons were unemployed. 6,303 of 
these persons were regarded as not available for work and 1,207 
were regarded as incapable of work. Of the remainder, 38 were 
trained and 170 untrained of whom 102 were willing to learn. 


Conclusion 


As has been pointed out earlier, services for the blind in Scotland 
are basically the same as in England and Wales, It will, however, 
be noticed that there are some differences in emphasis due mainly to 
different conditions prevailing in Scotland. One fact which might 
be of particular interest to planners of blind welfare in India is 
that as in India the blind population in Scotland is very scattered. 
This has made it necessary for Scottish organisations for the blind 
to place great emphasis on sheltered employment. Although it is 
undoubtedly desirable to encourage blind persons to go into open 
employment, it seems that for a long time to come India may have 
to follow the Scottish example and provide adequate facilities for 
sheltered employment, particularly for blind persons living in 
secluded areas where it would be impossible for them to establish 
themselves as home workers. In view of the fact that recommenda- 
tions in regard to the provision in India of the various services have 
rd been made, it is not proposed to make further recommenda- 
ions here. 


CHAPTER XV 
MISCELLANEOUS POINTS 


Travelling Facilities for the Blind 


The British Railways allow a blind person accompanied by a 


sighted person to travel for one adult fare for the following 
journeys: 


(a) Journeys in connection with the blind person's employ- 
ment, including journeys to organisations for the blind 


to discuss a change of employment or training facilities 
for employment. 


(b) Journeys to hospitals or Specialists for consultation or 
treatment. 


(c) Journeys between the blind person's home and the centre 


or school at which he is receiving training, education or 
rehabilitation. S 


The necessary vouchers are issued by the local agencies for the 
blind or the National Institute for the Blind. 


The London Transport Executive allows a blind person 
accompanied by a sighted person to travel for one fare on the buses 
in London. Some cities like Birmingham and Edinburgh allow a 
blind person to travel free on buses and trams. 


Blind persons are not allowed any 
distance buses in England and Wales. 
allowed to travel for half the adult fare. 


Special concessions on long- 
But in Scotland they are 


Refund of Income Tax to Registered Charities 


Registered charities in this country are allowed to recover income 
tax on donations paid to them by individuals. This Concession proves 
of very great value to registered organisations for the blind. 


Public Education 


The British Broadcasting Corporation often broadcasts pro- 
grammes designed to educate the general public as to the capabilities 
of the blind. These problems prove invaluable in promoting a wider 
understanding of the problems of the blind. The press also assists 
in informing the general public. The National Institute for the 
Blind employs a Press Information Officer who supplies the press and 
the British Broadcasting Corporation suitable material lur ublica- 
tion and broadcasting. Pp 
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The degree of success achieved in public education reflects credit 
on organisations for the blind. Although the public is by np means 
free from the common misconceptions about the blind, there is 
generally a great readiness to help them. This is noticeable not 
only in the amount of money given to organisations for the blind 
throughout the country but also for roads, buses, trams, shops. 
cinemas and so on. Indeed, in this country a blind person can 
almost always be sure of assistance when he needs it. This willing- 
ness.on the part of the public to help the blind makes it easier for 
the blind to be more independent. It also reflects great credit on 
those who gladly offer help whenever it is needed. 


Conclusion 


Public education is of vital importance to the growth of services 
for the blind. The provision of comprehensive services for the blind 
will not be possible without enlightened publie opinion. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance that the Government’ of India, the 
various State Governments and voluntary organisations for the blind 
in India should take all possible measures to educate the general 
public as to the capabilities of trained blind persons. The radio, 
Press, films and exhibitions could be effectively used for this purpose. 


It will be necessary for each agency to devise methods of educat- 
ing the general public that would be most effective in its area. Each 
agency would also have to decide on methods which would be in 
conformity with its functions. It is, therefore, difficult to suggest 
any specific measures that should be taken.” It'is, however, hoped 
that all the normal channels of public education will be used to the 


fullest advantage. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TECHNICAL AIDS FOR THE BLIND 


It is proposed in this chapter to deal with the full range of 
apparatus for the blind. It is, however, proposed to refer to a few 
aids that have been developed recently. 


Braille Production 


In its Braille Centenary Exhibition held in the summer of 1952 
the National Institute for the Blind showed the elements of a new 
Braille printing process. When fully developed this equipment will 
enable the production of any number of copies of Braille books and 
magazines on considerably thinner and cheaper paper than that used 
at present. The first stage in the process is the production of an 
original Braille copy on paper. This can be made on any standard 
Braille writing machine cr frame. Alternatively, manuscript Braille 


books already produced, out of which only one co far exists, 
can be used as originals. A ey exer 


_A special scanning and punching machine prepares from these 
originals, stencils whose holes correspond exactly to the dots on the 
Braille original. The final form of this machine is still to be deter- 
mined. The stencils are then mounted On a rotary printing 
machine and a specially developed plastic ink is pumped through 
te holes of the senal on n th sides of thin Sheets of paper. 

ese are conveyed into a heating chamber ink i i 
and hardened almost at once. g er where the ink is dried 


The new method is not yet in regular use but th i Jz 
tute is at present engaged in the production of as ME e 
in this dre of Braille. The equipment is likely to be very expensive 
and will therefore, only be suitable for national or other large 
Braille printing organisations. 


The main advantages of the new process are that t i 
are much more durable than those of conventional LO frat 
the paper on which they are printed, can be of much cheaper quality 
thus substantially reducing the cost of Braille liter, : s 


ature. 
A simpler method of producing solid dot Br. 

ed by Gestetner Limited. Stencils are cut on 
Praile writing machine, A special plastic in 
the holes on to the paper as it passes through a stand. icati 
machine. The paper is then placed in a trough oe qp 
powder ‘does adheres to the paper. After s 
removed, the paper is placed in a portable heati i 
dries and hardens the ink into solid dots. dE A 


The cost of the entire equipment is les: 
stencils and paper are supplied by the fi: 
has not yet been extensively tried out 


s than £120 and the special 
rm. The Gestetner process 
in this country and it is 
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difficult to say at this stage how far it will prove of value in large- 
scale Braille production, although there is some evidence that it 
might prove of great value in small-scale production. 


Maps and diagrams can also be quickly made with the help of 
this process. It should, however, be stated here that there is a feeling 
jn certain quarters that the material used in this process might not 
be suitable for tropical climates. This might well be the subject 
‘of investigation in India. If this process is found to be suitable to 
Indian conditions it might have great possibilities in connection with 
the establishment of regional Braille printing units in the country. 


"Mathematical Devices 

There has long been a great need for a device which would enable 
the embossing of geometrical diagrams on the upper side of the 
paper. A simple piece of apparatus has now been constructed con- 
sisting of a rectangular board on which there are dotted lines. When 
the paper is pressed on to these lines, the dots are reproduced on it. 
All types of geometrical figures, including circles, can be drawn on 
this board. The board also includes a device for producing Braille 
lettering on the diagrams. 

An upward embossing spur wheel is also available now. This 
äs an alternative means of producing diagrams on the upper side of 
ihe paper. 

‘Devices under Consideration 

1. The National Institute’s Scientific Development Committee is 
working on the development of a device which will enable a blind 
person to address labels or envelopes without using a type-writer. 


2. The same committee is also working on the development of a 
device which will enable a blind person to pour out a measured 
«quantity of any liquid. 

3. The manufacture of walking sticks eoated with white plastic 
material instead of paint and of others which would collapse into 
four sections so that they can be carried in the pocket when not 
used, is also under consideration. 

Braille Writing and Shorthand Machines 


The National Institute for the Blind has arranged for the pro- 
‘duction of the prototype of an improved upward writing machine. 
A carriage conveying a set of six styles moves below an inverted pit- 
"bed which can be moved by means of a key so as to expose a line 
‘of Braille which has been written. The carriage 1$ not spring-con- 
4roled and the machine is therefore quieter 1n operation than 
4he earlier models. Another improvement is that the carriage can be 
made to move in either dinection and when it is running from right 
to left, the machine can be used for mathematics. It is also provided 
with a back-spacer and a tabulating stop with bell at each end of the 
line. 

The Institute has not yet decided whether to. place this machine 
on the market. The machine is likely to be fairly expensive even 


4f it is produced in quantity. 
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i i Ll vements: 
The National Institute intends to carry out further improve 
on its model F Braille shorthand machine to insure a still closer 
approach to completely silent operation. 


i iter, i ile on a 

The Banks Pocket Braille writer, which produces Braill 
continuous paper tape, is much smaller than the ordinary arora 
machine. It is, however, much slower in operation. It is so easi y 
portable that it might be of great value to blind persons who wish: 


to make brief notes when travelling. The machine is available 
through Lions' Clubs. 


Reading and Guiding Devices for the Blind 


Research aimed at the development of devices to enable the blind: 
to read ordinary print and of devices to help them to guide them- 
selves when walking alone has been suspended in the United. 


Kingdom on account of the extremely high cost of such devices and. 
of the limited usefulness of the experimental models already pro- 
duced, 


Devices for Blind Amputees 


. St. Dunstan's has. produced a number of interesting devices to 
meet the individual requi ex-service men who 


There is also.a repeater watch whose mechanism can be set in’ 
motion by pressing a handle with the stump. 

A telephone switchboard, which is operated by a system of pedals: 
and switches, has been developed. It is manned by an armless St. 
Dunstaner in the South Recording Studios jointly run by the 
National Institute and St. Dunstan's. 

Handless blind shopkeepers have been assisted by the production. 
of a special machine for giving change and by another for peeling: 
and cutting potatoes to be served in a fish and chip shop. 

St. Dunstan’s h 


s 1 as also devised a machine which dispenses a 
lighted cigarette when a handle is pressed with the stump. An 
audible Warning is.given when the machine is empty. 
; oie of this chapter was mer 
intenesting aids available to b Th be suffi- 
cient demand for many of them in India in agente It is, 
therefore, desirable to import them from the U.K. or elsewhere in. 
small quantities if and when they are needed. 


'No formal recommendations are made here. 


à ely to make mention of some 
lind persons, 


CHAPTER XVII 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Blindness is an international problem because it is present im 
every country. Blind persons everywhere need special facilities for 
education and training and various other welfare services. 


The world's blind population has been estimated at between 8: 
and 16 millions. Comprehensive welfare services have been provid- 
ed for only a small fraction of this population living in the more 
advanced countries of the world. The great majority of the world's 
blind population resides in Asia and Africa where very few welfare: 
services have yet been developed. Millions of blind persons in these: 
regions live in ignorance, poverty and idleness. It is needless to: 
stress the importance of taking immediate measures to provide wel- 
fare services for the blind in under-developed regions or to dilate: 
on the advantages of such services to the blind themselves and to 
the communities in which they live. 


But the provision of services for the blind is expensive and re- 
quires a fund of technical knowledge and experience which is not 
always available in under-developed. countries. The United: 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme is undoubtedly an excellent 
means of stimulating progress in this field, but it is feared that this: 
programme alone may not prove adequate. A more effective form 
of assistance is necessary. Without. effective assistance by the 
United Nations, the. day. of. the emancipation of the blind will be 
indefinitely postponed in many countries. The principle of giving. 
“direct” assistance to the Governments of under-developed countries: 
in order to help them to assess the problems and to work outa 
“Realistic” programme for the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped including the blind was accepted in a resolution adopted by 
the United Nations Social Commission on the 21st May, 1952, It 


reads: 


paving reviewed the report “of the Secretary-General out- 
Haynes a rehabilitation programme for the physically 
handicapped and the document relating to the special 
features necessary in an international programme of 


rehabilitation of the blind; 


“Noti rinciples contained in these documents upon: 

mr Ae » prorata of rehabilitation may be based as. 
well as the methods of establishing such a programme; 

“Noti contribution made by the Working Party of 

Honor e Ends in the development of a coordinated pro- 
gramme in this field; 


NIB hat all appropriate measures be undertaken to 

pns Mn the cifectiveness of aid to all the physically 
handicapped, including those visually handicapped, and 
as soon as possible to the deaf mutes, and the deaf; 
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“Stressing the need for a well-informed public opinion on the 
problems relating to disabled persons; 


i i for 
1 the proposals for an international programme 
PPM E RE and treatment of , blindness and the 
rehabilitation. of the blind and invites the Secre xA 
General, in cooperation with the specialised agencies an 
agencies and the non-Governmental organisations, o 
the projects outlined as they may be authorised in the 
work programme; 


“Believes that all appropriate steps should be taken, through 

ROS facilities Ba the United Kingdom, the Specialised 

agencies and the non-Governmental organisations, to 

intensify and expand the giving of direct assistance to 

the Governments of under-developed countries in order 

to help them to assess their problems and work out a 

(P realistic programme in the field of rehabilitation includ- 

1 ing a programme for the prevention of blindness and 
the welfare of the blind; 


"Expresses the hope that the information services of the 
s United Nations and the specialised agencies, and in 
5 particular the information service of thé World Health 
A i Organisation, increase their efforts with a view to dis- 
seminating by such means as may be most appropriate 
and effective, the results which have been reached in 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons and in the pre- 
vention and treatment of blindness and the rehabilita- 

tion of the blind in all parts of the world." 


A few suggestions for consideration by the United Nations are 
made here in the hope that they may help in increasing the effective- 


ness of aid to under-developed couniries in the field of the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind. 


In 1949 an international conference was convened at Oxford, 
England, to consider the place of the blind in the modern world and 
to draw up a programme of services for the blind to be provided in 


the participating countries. The conference was attended by dele- 
gates from Europe and 


excellent programme but un 


take into account the conditions prevailin in many under-developed 
regions of the world. It is there s Y 3 


The lack of trained personnel is a serious probl in 
under-developed countries, but it is felt that td teal ‘of a few 
persons abroad is unlikely to improve the situation substantially. 
The most successful method of dealing with this problem would pro- 
bably be to organise training courses in un 


: der-developed ntries. 
It is suggested that the United Nations should examine the possibility 
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of organising training courses for teachers and welfane workers for 
the blind on a regional basis in some under-developed areas of the 
world, particularly in Asia and Africa. 


Blind persons require à considerable amount of special apparatus 
to overcome the limitations of their handicap, but the special 
apparatus is practically beyond the reach of the average blind person 
in Asia and Africa. He often has to pay about five times the price 
paid by a blind person in the United Kingdom. 


It is felt that there is a pressing need for immediate arrangements 
to be made for the manufacture of special apparatus for the blind in 
Asia and Africa. Indeed, without such arrangements the rehabilita- 
tion of blind persons in these areas would be almost impossible. It 
is therefore suggested that the United Nations, in cooperation with 
interested Governments in Asia or Africa, should establish an up-to- 
date plant for the manufacture of simple apparatus and appliances 
necessary for the education and training of blind persons. This plant 
should aim at meeting the needs of all Asian and African countries. 


The finding of funds for providing expensive services for the blind 
is no doubt the most formidable problem. Although it is un- 
doubtedly the primary responsibility of the Governments concerned 
to find funds for this purpose, it is felt that financial assistance by 
the United Nations will prove most effective in quickening the pace 
of progress. It is suggested that the United Nations should consider 
the question of establishing a special fund to be built up by voluntary 
contributions from Governments, non-Governmental organisations or 
individuals throughout the world, for the purpose of giving financial 
assistance to under-developed countries in order to help them to 
develop their welfare services for the physically handicapped 


including the blind. 
It is sincerely hoped that the United Nations will give serious 
consideration to the above suggestions. 


Recommendations 

1. The United Nations should consider the possibility of conven- 
ing, as early as possible, a conference of representatives from Asian 
and African countries to work out a realistic programme of services 


+o be provided for the blind in these areas. 

i i xami he possibility of 

9. The United Nations should examine t p y 

organising training courses for teachers and welfare workers for the 
blind on a regional basis in some under-developed areas of the world, 
particularly in Asia and Africa. E 
should investigate the possibility of 
ion with interested Asian or African Govern- 


establishing, in cooperation f 
ments, an up-to-date plant for the manufacture of simple apparatus 


necessary for the education and training of the blind. 

4. The United" Nations should consider the possibility of establish- 
ing a special fund to be built up by voluntary contributions from 
Governments, non-Governmental organsations or individuals, for the 
purpose of giving financial assistance to under-developed countries 
in order to help them to develop their welfare services for the 


physically handicapped including the blind. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS ~ 
Short-term Recommendations 


1. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of appointing an expert committee to study the situation 


in: regard to pre-school blind children and to recommend suitable 
measures for dealing with it. 


2. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of preparing a short pamphlet on the care of young blind 
babies. This pamphlet should be translated into all the important 
Indian languages and widely distributed. 


3. All India Radio should be requested to consider the question 
of arranging short talks and discussions on the subject in the various 
Indian languages. 


4. The assistance of the various organisations in the country 
engaged in social work should be sought in the dissemination of 


information about the proper handling of blind babies by their 
parents, 


5. Six residential nursery schools for blind children should be 
established as an experimental measure. These schools should be 
established in different parts of the country, by the Central or State 
Governments or by voluntary organisations. 


6. The possibility of sending some blind c 
‘nutsery schools should be explored. The 
should be requested to consider the 
Governments to this effect, 


,, 9. Compulsory education for blind children should bé introduced 
in all areas where education for Seeing children has been made 
compulsory. - i t 


9. All India Radio should be requested to arrange short talks 
and discussions on the education of the blind in all Indian languages. 
10. Fifty new schools for th 


12. The Government of India should be re uest i t 
men n . " n : ed t e 
possibility of instituting a limited scheme of fellowehivg Tor tacthere 
of aS blind p à view to providing them with Opportunities of 
Sing n i i i i 
ae ie ormation and ideas with colleagues in others parts of 


13. Thé Government o 


f India should b ; : 
question of organising a seminar on th ‘ducction «d to consider the 


c i r € education: of the blind child 
in 1954, to discuss Ways and means of i i 
of educating blind children in India, PV present methods 
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14. The Government of India should be requested to explore the 
possibility of establishing a centre for the training of teachers of 
ihe blind. 

15. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of recommending to all State Governments and other 
appropriate bodies to give serious consideration to the question of 
paying at least the same salary to teachers of the blind and the 
Seeing, provided teachers of the blind possess comparable qualifica- 
tions. 


16. It would be desirable for teachers of the blind to organise 
themselves into an All India Association of Teachers of the Blind. 


771". The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of appointing a committee to draw up a comprehensive 
list of occupations in which training should be offered to blind 
persons. 


18. The Government of India should be requested to ask all State 
Governments to encourage the establishment of separate technical 
departments as adjuncts to the existing schools for the blind within 
their areas. 

19. Fifty new technical departments should be established as 
adjuncts to the proposed 50 new all-age schools recommended in the 
preceding chapter. : 

20. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of offering training in machine knitting, both flat anaco, 
circular, cabinet making and boot repairing in the Traini entre "Xe 
for the Adult Blind, Dehra Dun.) ; 

21. The Government of India should be requested to co: 
possibility of offering training to a limited number of blin 
in shorthand and typing at the Training Centre for the Ad 
Dehra Dun. 

29. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 

uestion of appointing a committee to work out a system of Braille 
shorthand for Hindi. 

93. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of instituting research through the National Physical 
Laboratory or some other appropriate agency into the possibility of 
adapting light switchboards to operation by touch at a reasonable 
cost. 

24. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
possibility of appointing a committee to consider the problem of 
providing facilities for the industrial training of the blind and to 
make recommendations. 


25. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of providing facilities at the Training Centre for the Adult 


^ Blind, Dehra Dun, for training in assembly and light engineering 


for a limited number of trainees. 

96. Five vocational centres for the newly-blinded should be 
-established in different parts of India. These centres should also 
provide facilities for rehabilitation. 
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-residential rehabilitation 
xperimental scheme for  non-resider 
oaae launched in one of the big cities of India. 


ider the 
28. The Government of India RES Oed ona at 
i inti a committee to b 
E ER the blind and to recommend measures for developing 
the existing facilities. 


29. Ten new sheltered workshops for the blind should be opened. 


i r 
30. Four pilot Home Workers' Schemes should be started in fou 
large towns or cities. 


31. The Government of India should pe reagere ta. Examine i 
ibili inting an expert to make a | r U 
of PUER e blian ants in India with a view to finding suitable 
jobs that could be performed by blind persons. 


32. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of launching a pilot placement service. 


33. The Government of India should be requested to consider 
issuing instructions to all employment exchanges in the country to 
assist in finding suitable employment for the blind. 

34. A short illustrated pamphlet showing some of the jobs that 
can be performed by blind persons, should be published and distri- 
buted to managers of employment exchanges, employers and the 


general public. The pamphlet should be translated into all Indian 
languages. 


35. The Government of India Should 


be requested to consider the 
possibility of launchin 


g a pilot home teaching scheme in a selected 
area. 
36. The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
question of recommending to all Stat 


e Governments to examine the 


question of starting at least a few pilot home teaching schemes in 


their areas. 


37. The Government of India sho 
caleulated to encour. 


of homes where eld 


38. The Government of India should be requested to co 
question of establishing a few pilot homes for the blind 
39. Four hostels for the blind should be established i 
Indian cities, Delhi, Bombay, Caleutta and Madras. dri d 
40. The Government of India s. 


hould be re ueste. 
calculated to encourage the growth q d to take steps 


of voluntary organisati 
blind at the national, State and district levels, Banisations for the 
41. A Braille circulating library should be 
42. The Government o 


. nm i quested to consider the 
question of appointing a committee to frame 
for Indian languages, 


uld be requested to take steps 
age the establishment of an increasing number 
erly blind persons can live. 


nsider the 


established, 


43. A voluntary fund for awarding pensions to need. bli 
should be established. y blind persons 
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44. Ten State councils on blindness should be established. 


45. The Government of India should be requested to advise the 
State Governments to instruct appropriate district officers to 
encourage the formation of blind welfare committees in their areas. 


46. The Government of India should be requested to consider 
asking all State Governments to instruct appropriate officers in the 


districts to locate deaf-blind persons and to collect as much informa- 


tion about them as possible. 


41. The Government of India should be requested to consider the: 
question of appointing a committee to consider the problem of the: 
deaf-blind in its various aspects and to recommend suitable measures 
for dealing with it. 

48. The Government of India should be requested to consider the: 
acsivapility of opening a few pilot homes for the deaf-blind in select- 


Long-term Recommendations 


1. Public education through the distribution of special pamphlets: 
ana through talks and discussions on the wireless should be continu-- 
ed. ! 

2, Short courses on the care of blind babies should be organised 
for the benefit of parents of blind children. 

3. A hundred residential nursery schools should be established. 

4, A separate centre for training teachers required for nursery 
schools for blind children should be established. 

5. An attempt should be made to send about 2,000 blind children 
to ordinary nursery schools during the next 20 years. 

6. The State should accept at least partial responsibility for the- 
payment of fees for blind children maintained in residential nursery 
schools run by voluntary organisations. 

7. The recommendations of the proposed committee: on Primary” 
and Secondary education of the blind should be fully implemented. 

'8. Public education through the medium of All India Radio should 
be continued. 

9. Free and compulsory education for the blind should be intro-- 
duced throughout the country. 


10. Two hundred new schools for the blind should be opened. 
11. A target of sending about 10,000 blind children to ordinary 
schools should be fixed. 


12. The scheme of fellowships for teachers of the blind should be: 


extended. 
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13. The Government of India should be requested to work out 
permanent arrangements with State Governments and other appro- 
priate agencies for periodic inspection of all schools for the blind by 


experts recognised by the Central and State Governments con- 
cerned. 


14, The Government of India should be requested to consider the 
‘question of making substantial grants to State Governments or 
voluntary agencies who undertake to make increasing educational 
facilities available to the blind within the areas. 


15. At least one centre for the training of craft instructors for the 
'blind should be established in the country. 


16. Two hundred new technical departments should be established 
as adjuncts to the proposed 200 new schools for the blind recommend- 
-ed in the preceding chapter. 


l7. At least one school of shorthand should be established in the 
' country. 


18. The recommendations of the proposed committee on the indus- 
trial training of the blind should be fully implemented. 


19. At least two separate centres for trai 
engineering should be established in India 


20. Twenty-five new vocational centres on the lines of the Training 
‘Centre for the Adult Blind, Dehra Dun, should be established. 


21. Ten purely rehabilitation centres for the blind should be open- 


ning in assembly and light 


sed. 


22. The State should undertake responsibility for the payment. of 
maintenance allowance to blind adults during the course of their 
training. 

23. Recommendations of the proposed committee on the employ- 
ment of the blind should be fully implemented. 


24. Ninety new sheltered workshops for the blind should be estab- 


lished in different parts of the country. 


25. Sixteen more Home Workers’ Schemes should be started. 
26. A system of augmentation 
‘State funds should be established. 


27, The Government of India should be 


‘question of giving increasing financial assistance to voluntary socie- 
ties which undertake to establish n 


of the blind worker's wages from 


28. An efficient placement service should be organised in every 
major Indian State. 


29. An efficient home teaching service should be established .in 
every State. 


30. The State should acce 
teaching service. 


31. A centre for the training of Home Teachers Should be establish- 


pt responsibility for providing the home 


ed, 


De a ee 
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_ 32. A home where elderly blind people can live should be pro- 
vided in every district. 
33. Hostels for the blind should be provided where a sufficient 
nubs of blind persons are working and accommodation is difficult 
o find. t R 
34. A regional Braille circulating library should b i i 
each major linguistic area in the country. Y e eetabrenee E 


35. A talking book library should be established. 


36. The manufacture of talking book machines and other - 
tus necesary for the blind should be undertaken in India. TOSS 


, 9T. A voluntary fund for providing wireless sets free to the needy 
blind should be established. 


38. A council on blindness should be established in every major 
State in the Indian Union. 


39. A blind welfare committee should be formed in every district, 
with sub-committees functioning in every tehsil or taluka, 
40. Legislation making it compulsory for large commercial and 


industrial establishments to employ a certain percentage of physically 
handicapped persons should be introduced in all major Indian States. 


A1. Provision for pensions for the blind should be made in any 
future legislation designed to introduce social security for the general 
population. | ! 


42, Special legislation designed to make it compulsory for the Gov- 
ernment to provide welfare services for the blind should be introduc- 


ed in all States of the Indian Union. 

43. The recommendations of the proposed committee on the déaf- 
blind should be fully implemented. 

44. Separate manual alphabets for the various Indian languages 
should be worked out. 

45. Home Teachers should be asked to give greater attention to 
the welfare of deaf-blind persons. 

46. At least one home for the deaf-blind should be established in 
every major State in the Indian Union. 

47, Until such time as State pensions are made available to deaf- 
blind persons, special homes for the deaf-blind should provide free 
board and lodging. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX "A" 
REGISTER OF THE BLIND 
National Statistics (England and Wales) 1951-52 
Newly Registered Cases 


(i) The total number of new cases registered during the year was 
11,459, an increase of 304 over last year's figure of 11,155. - 


(ii) The principal variations occurred in the following age groups: 


Age Group 1951 1952 Variation 
Under 1 year - . ` . . . . : 44 74. +30 
Iyear - © . st gi +20 
40—49 years 398 417 +19 
65—69 years ay cute Eton Vaile Teo kote 143 1,233 +90 
goyearsandover «o 0t Tt 7:138 7:295 +857 


2. Total Register - 
The total number of registered blind persons on 31st March, 1952, 
was 86,389, an increase of 2,925 over last year’s figure of 83,464. 


3 Employment 

(i) The following details indicate the general employment posi- 
tion of registered blind persons on 31st March, 1952, and illustrate 
the continuing trend towards open employment: 


Special Home Open 
Workshops oe Employ- Total 


Year 
Schemes ment 


3,158 14415 5,285 9,858 
3,138 1,399 5:579, 10,116 


Variation —20 —16 4-294 #258 


99 


100 


(ii) The principal variations in the occupations followed by blind 
persons, in comparison with 1951, were as under: 


Occupation ` I9sI 1952 Variation 
Agricultural Workers T E : 3 123 153 +30 
Basket Workers — . AS D H 3 qv o5 1,350 1,289 —61 
Brush Makers . 3 > E 5 j - 660 681 +21 
Domestic Workers GE ae See “166 “199 +33 
Factory Operatives 3 3 E A aiT 952 1,072 +120* 
Labourers. s E E . . . > 297 337 +40 
Mat Makers . : 1 . 3 2 3 E 543 507 —36 
Telephone Opërātorst i TET 70.00.09... 503 531 +28 
e e Specified E 552 659 4-107 


*Open Employment +129 : 
4. Training 


Sheltered Employment — 9. 


742; there was, however 
training for open employment, against a reduction of 44 and 13 for 
sheltered employment and the i i 


5. Accommodation 


The total number of registered blind 


homes or hospitals was 9,018 persons accommodated in 


spit ; an increase of 552 over last P ‘ 
of 8,466. This increase was made up äs follows: Tas Menke 
Type of Accommodation 1951 1952 Variation 
(a) Residential Accommodation provided under E E 
Part III of the National Assistance Act, 
1948 : 
(i) Homes:for the Blind " " > > 2,013 2,191 +178 
(i) Other Homes . . . . : 1,966 2,174 -+208 
(b) Residential Homes (other than 
Par III) Jam eee n . . 683 744 +61 
(6) Mental Hospitals Meer NR x 1,173 1,158 —15 
(d) Mental Deficiency Institutions . B r 534 583 +49 
(e) Other Hospitals ah a or 2,097 2,168 +71 
GRAND Torati . 8,466 arr eee, 


IOI 
REGISTER OF THE BLIND 


Statistics of the Registered Blind for the Year ended 31st March, 1952 


TABLE I 
Age Number of Blind Persons in England and 
Wales 

o E 5 è 5 ^ a 40 
I 5 2 r ; 5 5 108 
2 g : : . A 125 
3 E 8 A ; è . I2I 
4 1 5 : . . E 136 
5—10 J 1 = F : 676 
11—15 . . . à . 766 
16—20 . . . . 2 913 
21—30 20 WIS P Ho 2,885 
31-395 Pp oa Edo a 255 
40—49 6,910 
50—59 10979 
60—64 ; B : . . 7:351 
65—69 B 2 : . : 9,233 
70 and over > > . : 41.874 
Unknown 39 
Total - 86,389 


Blind (including part-time [ 
Hope Teachers of the oe 644 including 91 blind persons. 
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TABLE II 
Age at Onset of Blindness 


EO N HO 


5—10 
II—IS 
16—20 
21—30 
31—39 
40—49 
50—59 

60—64 

65—69 

70 and over 

U nknown 


Number of Blind Persons in England and 
Wales 


TOTAL . 86,389 
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TABLE III 


Children—Age under 16—Age on 31st March, 1952 


Age under 2. 
Resident in Sunshine Homes . . : z 5 
Resident in other Residential Homes A . 7) 
At home or elsewhere . E D o 133 
Age 2-4 
Educable 
Attending Nursery Schools (including Sun- 
shine Homes) : ; 5 = - 7 
In other Residential Homes - . < c Lr 
At home or elsewhere - . . . . 226 
In-educable 
In Mental Hospitals - : . I 
In Mental Deficiency Institutions c 2 26 
At home or elsewhere . . . : 54 
Age 5-15 
Educable 
Attending Special Schools for the 
Blind 
(a) Blind but with no other defects — - ` 843 
(b) Blind with other defects . : : 75 


Attending Other Schools 
(a) Blind but with no other defects t l 25 


(b) Blind with other defects 


` Not at School 


(a) Blind but with no other defects z 52 
(b) Blind with other defects A so 
In-educable 
In Mental Hospitals 
(a) Blind but with no other defects - 5 13 
(b) Blind with other defects. E ci 13 
In Mental Deficiency Institutions . . 
(a) Blind but with no other defects — - 5 80 
(b) Blind with other defects : E 92 
At Home or elsewhere 
(a) Blind but with no other defects 38 
145 


(b) Blind with other defects 
TOTAL . 1,969 


te VP d IC4 
| LN LL TABLE TV 


Education. Training and Employment—Age 16 and Upwards—Age 
on 31st March, 1952. 


At School—Age 16-20. 


74 
i 
Employed 
In Workshop for the Blind 5 " 5 Y 3.138 
Home Workers . du fe 4 5 j o : 1.399 
All other forms of employment : D : : E 53579 » 
* Tora, . 10,116 
~ (Women over 60 and men over 65 still employed, included 
e in above 656) 8 È 2 ? = à o 
Undergoing Training 
Sheltered Employment 5 E E ^ 441 
Open Employment : T 5 7 è n V 232 
Professional or University — . A 4 ` A : 72 
— 
Toran 745 
“Unemployed 
Trained for Sheltered Employment . h è z ` 156 
Trained for Open Employment B . . . 364 
——— 
TOTAL 520 
No Training but trainable for Sheltered Employ- 
ment . É é : 2 5 : i A 
No Training but trainable for Open Employment | F mE 
——— 
"Torar : 800 
Not Available for Employment 
Age 16—59 T Y 5 ` 5 6. 
Y : : »424 
Age 60—64 . . . . . . . ` 2,469 
UD e 
ee 
Torar 8.893 
Not Capable of Work 
Age 16—59 wge ecce uina 8 
` . 3702 
Age 60—64 Mc nag SPEM MN 3:984 9 
— 
"'oráL , 12,686 
Not employed (Age over 65). 50,586 
GRAND orar, : 84.420 
Registered under the Disabled Persons Act 1944 9,275 
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TABLE V 


Occupations of Employed Blind Persens 


Occupation 


Agents, Collectors etc... . = i , c 18 
Agricultural Workers - B z F, i 2 133 
Basket Workers - 5 . . . " ^ 1,289 
Mattress Makers - - . a : d 2 170 
Machinists . G - a 4 3 z N 29 
Upholsterers b . z z s E J nm 
Book Binders . . I 
Boot repairers. 4 5 » 219 
Braille Copyists and Proof Ye 3 4 A 108 
Brush Makers . . « : 681 
Carpenters and Woodworkers 85 
Chair Seaters 5 : : 5 z T 16x 
Clerks and Typists t : ; s 2 321 
Coal Bag Makers . . z $ a 13 
Craft Instructors g , 29. 
Dealers, Tea Agents, News Iren Skonken * 433 
Domestic Workers a 5 r 199 
Factory Operatives (Open/ Sheltered Emplosmeno) 4072 
Firewood Workers . . . : 51 
Gardeners t A . Ü 3 " 2 69 
Home Teachers - . . . : . 83 
Hand Knitters — - : . < . 7 5 
Machine Knitters , . z : E 748 
Labourers - . . . . . 337 
Legal Profession . . . . 28 
Massage and PHiicc S ‘ . 249 
Mat Makers . . . . 507 
Ministers of Religion — - . ` . 47 
Musicians and Music Teachers P 146 
News-vendors and Hawkers - : * ` 82 
Netting Makers . v . . E E 13 
Office Executives A . . : 35 
Piano Tuners E. E 453 
Porters, Packers and leise . 218 
Poultry Keepers : " 207 
School Teachers 5 . 40 
Ships Fende (Fendoff) Makers ü . . . 15 
Telephone Operators - " . j ‘ 531 
Weavers 34 
Open Employment mS than edgy Catalo pued . 659 
Miscellaneous 3 ax ó 
UE. y . TOTAL IO,116 


Number 
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TABLE VI 
REGISTER OF THE BLIND 
Physically and Mentally Defective and Mentally Disordered—All 


Ages 
In the following table :— 
(@)=Mentally Disordered. 
(6)=Mentally Defective. 
(c)=Physically Defective. 
(d)—Deaf without Speech. 
(e) — Deaf with speech, 
(f) — Hard of Hearing. 
2 k 
ds 1,123 
"d 6,826 
E Y 3 = 4 3 * 4 5 5 391 
e ; s c ci 6 F, 3 . B 21,38 
s t à : à b č á . 4,710 
(a) plus (c) a n A a ü . 4 
(a) plus (2)... s D C . . 5 ; jd 
(a) plus (e) 5 k c G . $ 5 : y 
(a) plus (f) ; : a : á ^ x 
E z 45 
(b) plus (c) T : 6 è E : 
(b) plus (d) ; $ : 3 : r i : 2» 
(b) plus (e) . . . . . . 1 : fa 
(b) plus (f) 4 o 5 a : " è 3 32 
(c) plus (d) d S s B » : à 
(c) plus (e) . 5 s : : E e : ky 
(o) plus (f) . . . . . . 5 . 526 
(a) plus (c) plus (d) a ; š : è 12 
(2) plus (c) plus (e) : : š 7 s a 
(a) plus (c) plus (f) 5 : . < à : à 


(b) plus (c) plus (d) $ . 3 * > 
(b) plus (c) plus (e) : d ; 3 " 1 a 
Q) plus (o) plus (f) : 


TOTAL . 17,521 
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TABLE VII 


Unemployed Blind Persons—Age 16 and above 
(Residential accommodation provided under Part III of the National Assistance Act, 


1948.) 
Resident in 

Homes for the Blind . s . : s : 5 2,19I 
Other Homes z . : . . . 8 6 2,174 
Residential Homes (other than Part III) . . . B 744 
Mental Hospitals z 5 3 3 : z : 1,158 
Mental Deficiency Institutions . 5 s : . 583 
Other Hospitals o À J : z à 2,168 
TOTAL . 9,018 

TABLE VIII 


lind Persons Registered as New Cases During the Year 1951-52 
mig Age at Date of Registration. 


Age Number 
eee 

A : 74 

I Jr 

2 ae 

3 E. 

4 29, 
5—10 : 92 
11—15 : 79. 
16—20 E 64 
21—30 . 152 
31—39 222 

* 40—49 e 
50—59 22 
60—64 oP a: 768 
UA M ot, ras 
70 and over . : 7,295 
Unknown 9 


TOTAL . z 11,459 
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TABLE IX 


i i —Age at 
Blind Persons Registered as New Cases during the Year 
Onset of Blindness 


Number 
———— A me. ol 

o. à . a 3 5 389 
TE E 5 21 
2. 12 
36 I5 
P ou 18 
5—10 116 
II—IS D 66 
16—20 66 
21—30 190 
31—39 237 
40—49 489 
50—59 991 
60—64 980 
65—69 E 1,347 
7Oand over . 6,261 
Unknown 261 
— 

ToTAL . 11,459 


Statistics of Registered Partially-Sighted Persons for the year 
ended 31st March, 1952 


Persons near and prospectively blind (age 16 and over) 


3,198 

Persons mainly industrially handicapped (age 16 and over) 1,229 
Persons requiring observation only (age 16 and over) . . . . 3,484 
Children of age 5 and under 16 * A 3 , è 1,591 
TOTAL 9,502 


APPENDIX “B” 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Gross Cost per Head of Schools and Homes 
Year ended 31st March, 1952 


Gross Ave- Gross Rate of 
Cost with rage Cost with Fees at 
Schools/Homes excluding Num- Depreciation 31-3-52 


Depreciation ber 


G(s; cds T sd: Gp. a: 
School of Physiotherapy — . 3 + 27213 2 (41) 28110 3 200/255 
Worcester College $ D x - 363 13.4 (60) 38513 0 300 
Chorleywood College . = > e 362 16 3 (59) 389 10 10 280 
Condover School 1 5 5 «19372118 Y4 (72) 450 10 10` 285 
Sunshine Homes ` . . - 410 710(127 457 4 9 90/135 
Homes of Rehabilitation 4 r e 536-11 1:63) 407 3 6 312 
* Training colleges for Shorthand-Typist 
and Telephonists. . - 440 2 2 (28) 539 7 2 344 
Adult Homes . $ E - 242 6 2(177) 27913 7 195 (Res) 
169 (Hol) 
Hostels b $ B ; * IQI 9 IO (65) 235 15 4 104/123 
NOTES 


1. There are at present seven Sunshine Homes, ten Adult Homes and three Hostels, 
There are plans in train for the following increases : 


'Two Sunshine Homes. 
Two Adult Homes (One Holiday, one Deaf-Blind). 


One Hostel 
Y 2.^ The figure of cost for the Training College for Shorthand-Typists and Telephonists 
> is abnormal. The School was moved from Bridgnorth to London in August 1951, and there 


was a certain amount of overlapping expenditure which will not recur, 


mA 3. All the establishments listed above are residential, with the exception of the 
| School of Physiotherapy. This explains why the costs of the School appear so much 
i lower than any other. If to the cost of the School of Physiotherapy is added the cost 
of Hostel Accommodaton, this will give a fair estimate of the cost of student at the 
School, as many of them are resident in one of the Hostels. 


Sth January, 1953. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


RATING SCALE FOR PARAGRAPH 7 OF RECORD CARD 
7 


i i 8 for 
Dressing: A—Completely independent; B—Independent except 
tie or DAE ADDON? C—Fairly good, buttons O. K.; D—Some com- 
plete attempt at dressing but inside-out, back to front etc.; E—Just 
beginning. j 


Feeding: A—Completely independent; B—Uses correct tools, 
occasional help necessary; C—Requires cutting up of awkward bits, 
otherwise O. K.; D—If all is prepared, requires no help, need not 
use knife; E—A]l prepared, still needs help. 


Bed Making: A—Completely independent 
sion necessary; C—Can make a bed 
takes; D—Makes bed with help; 


; B—Occasional supervi- 
by himself, though makes mis- 
E—Just beginning. 


Washing: A—Completely independent on washing and bathing; 
B—Occasional su 


pervision necessary; C—Approaching B; D—Easy, 
washes O. K.; E—Just beginning. 


Shoe Cleaning: A— Completely independent: B—Fairly successful; 
C—Learning to use polish; D—Can remove dirt; E—Can use polish- 
en 


Independence: A—Has k 


nowledge required for Long Distance Pri- 
vileges; B—Has knowledg: 


e required for Short Distance Privileges; 
C—Good knowledge of village; D—Knows essential ways about 
grounds; E—Knows essential ways about hall. 


Reading (Sighted): A—Books suitable to age; “Children’s News- 
paper”, “Eagle” etc.; B—"Speedwell", “Wide Range”, “Zoo Tales”, 
“Escalator A”; C—Happy Venture IV, “Escalator B”, Vocabulary 
736; D—Happy Venture III, “Escalator 


C", Vocabulary 397; E— 
Happy Venture Introductory to II, Vocabulary 201. 


Reading (Braille) : A—Fluent reader, com lete knowled A of 
Grade 2, member of Library; p nowledg 


B—Fairly fluent, familiar with Grade 


Writing (Sighted): A—Can write an 
help; B—Can write and compose lette 
letter writing aids successfully. D—C 
tences and recognise them, can write 
Can copy and recognise single letters. 


d compose letters without oral 
rs with oral help; C—Can use 
an copy words and simple sen- 
own name and address; E— 


IIO 


III 


Writing (Braille): A— Writes accurate Grade 3 and composes own 
“letter home; B—Not yet completely accurate with Grade 2, needs 
-help with letter home; C—Writes very simple form of home letter 
using word signs, double letter and dot 5 contractions; D—Can 
write own name and copy school address and simple sentences; E— 
Can set up Stainsby or frame unaided and write alphabet correctly. 


Hand-work (Woodwork): A—Can make simple model, e.g. egg 
stand, knife box; finishing reasonable, can attempt siniple joint using 
chisel and mallet; B—Place wood to square, drill hole and drive in 
screw, use brace and bit; C—Obtain shavings by using plane, saw 
wood square to line; D--Remove nails and pincers after correctly 
driving them in, can use saw; E—Drive in nails already started, 
use glass paper; O—Unable to use tools. ; 


Work (Varied): A—Capable and independent worker, able to 
follow patterns and instructions, prepare and complete work; B—As 
above but with help in preparation and completion of work; C—Able 
to knit, weave and sew with help in preparation so as to be. useful in 
the home; D—Able to do winding and simple weaving with help; 
E—Able to do one very simple process. 


Homecraft: A—Able to cook, serve and clear breakfast for three 
and dinner for six, to turn out a room, to wash and iron own laundry, 
all to be done at a standard to earn a living at the job. B—As above 
but to an average home standard; C—Able to make tea and toast; 
peel potatoes, dust and polish, clean sliver, wash and mangle wool- 
lens; D—Able to clean sliver; assist with washing up, dust; E—Able 
to assist with sliver cleaning, scrub a table or step. 


Piano: A—Has passed two or more A.S.B. Examinations; B—Has 
passed one A. S, B. Examintaion; C—Can play eight or more pieces; 
D—Can play two to eight pieces; E—Five-fingers contrary motion, 


both hands. x 


Singing: A—Passed at least one A. S. B. Examination; B—Sings 
solo of fairly good standard in school concert; C—Sings alone two or 
three choir songs; D—Sings simple songs or nursery rhymes in tune 
with piano; E—Sings phrase in tune with piano. O—Unable to sing 
jn tune. 

Environmental Study: A-Normal member of Senior Study 
Group; B—Normal member of Study Group II; C—Normal member 
of Study Group III or IP; D—Normal member of Study Group IV or 
IIP; E—Normal member of Study Group IIIP; [An older child 
placed in a Senior Group and well below normal in attainment to be 


scored A (C) etc.]. ; 


Physical Training : A—Jump 2’ 6” high, walk a mile in 20 minutes. 
take part in a big team game; B—Walk, run, sit, stand in good style: 
play team games, several first places in sports, C—Walk, run. sit. 
stand in average style, jump 2 ft. skip 50, join in ballroom dancing, 
work with a team in simple games, earn a place in athletics; p= 
Able to stand and sit in average style, join in athletic sports, enl 
unable to work with a team in games; E—Able to-walk and run even 
if awkward, to join in simple games and appreciate athletic sports 
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Personal Feeling of Staff to Child: A—Definite liking for the child, 
enjoy the child's company for a reasonably long period (A weakend?); 
B—Tending to A, but not so definite. C—Indifferent. D—Some feel- 


ings of dislike. E—Definite feelings of repulsion. "Can't stand the 
child”. ] i 


Group Behaviour: A—Outstanding qualities of leadership; B— 
Tending to A; C—Normal; D—Tending to E; E—Very much neg- 
lected by other children, solitary. 


Established Economic Possibilities: A—Able to earn full wages as. 
andicapped person in Sheltered Workshop or in special placement; 
B—Able to earn some wages or be successful in an Occupation Cen- 
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APPENDIX “D” 
CIRCULAR 8/52 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH, 
Savile Row, London, W.1. 


To All Local Authorities 
(England and Wales) 


Ministry of Labour And 
National Service, 
8. St. James’ Square, London, S.W.1 
Reference D.P. 545/2/51. 


15th April, 1952. 


Sir, 


JOINT CIRCULAR FROM THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


Report of the Working Party on the Employment of Blind Persons 


1, The Minister of Health and the Minister of Labour and National 
Service have had under consideration those recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Working Party on the Employment of 
Blind Persons which are of concern to Local Authorities. The Work- 
ing Party was set up by the Minister of Labour and National Service 
in June, 1948, “to investigate the facilities existing for the employ- 
ment of blind persons in industry and in public and other services 
and to make recommendations for their development”. Copies of 
its Report which was published in January, 1951, are obtainable from 
H. M. Stationery Office, price 1s. 9d. 


2. The Report concerns Local Authorities in two ways—in their 
capacity as employers and, in the case of county and county bo- 
rough councils, by reason of the duty they have under Section 29 of 
the National Assistance Act to make arrangements to promote the wel- 
fare of blind persons. The Ministers wish to invite the attention 
of Local Authorities to the recommendations and general conclusions 
of the Report affecting them and hope that they will take any neces- 
sary action to implement them as soon as practicable. To assist 
Local Authorities in their consideration of this matter notes on the 
relevant paragraphs of the Report are given in the appendix to this 
circular. County and county borough councils may find it desirable 
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to act jointly, on a regional or other basis, on some of the recom- 
mendations. The Ministers’ officers will be ready to participate in 
any conferences called to consider the action to be taken on recom- 
mendations to which this circular calls attention and will be happy 
to give any assistance in their power. 


dips taken towards producing goods a 
cost. 


agencies are availing themselves fully 
listers suggest that authorities and 
arrangements 
ent resettlement officers the pos- 


ng industrial rehabilitation and’ 
blind persons j : 


Sible employment needs (includi 
training) of all newly registered 


5. An additional cop 
ounties and county boroughs for th. 


may be purchased through any b 
Stationery Office. "Ee 


We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Sd). RUSSELL SMITH, 


(Sd) W. TAYLOR. 
The Clerk of the Council. 


The Town Clerk, 
94022/2/18. 


APPENDIX 
Nore: —(i) Any questions arising in connection with Part A should 


“be referred to the Ministry of Health (in the case of Local Autho- 


rities in Wales and Monmouthshire to the Welsh Board of Health) 
and in connection with Part B to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service; (ii) for convenience county and county borough 


councils are referred to in this Appendix as “welfare authorities”. 


PART A 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Social Rehabilitation of the Blind 
1. *(i) Welfare authorities will be gratified to see the recognition 
afforded to the success achieved by Home Teachers in the field of 


-social rehabilitation. Until 5th July, 1948, in the majority of areas 


Home Teachers were responsible for the assessment and payment of 
domiciliary financial assistance in respect of blind persons, which 


- since that date has been the responsibility of the National Assistance 


Board; as a consequence Home Teachers now have more time to 
devote to the work for which they are trained and qualified and it 
is anticipated therefore that the number of blind persons who are 
able to undertake handicrafts and use Braille or Moon, will increase 
steadily. 

(ii) #The attention of welfare authorities is drawn to the facilities 
provided by the National Institute for the Blind at their two homes 
of rehabilitation at Torquay (America Lodge and Manor House). 


"The principal aim of these homes is directed toward the industrial 


rehabilitation of the newly-blinded person, but accommodation is 
also reserved for those in need of social rehabilitation, for example, 
a housewife or.a person who becomes blind late in life and for whom 
further employment is unlikely to be found. Whilst in no way 
under-rating the success achieved in this field by the home teaching 
service. it seems likely that complete rehabilitation could in many 
cases be more speedily and efficiently achieved by an intensive two 
to three months’ course in a home of rehabilitation, than would be 
possible solely by means of periodical visits by the Home Teacher. 
It is, of course, open to welfare authorities to make arrangements 
with the National Institute for the admittance of blind persons to 
one of the homes of rehabilitation for a course of social rehabilita- 
tion on such financial terms as may be agreed. The Ministry of 
Health's view is that such an arrangement falls within the scope of 
Section 29 (rather than Section 26) of the National Assistance Act, 
1948. 

Where during the course a person sent by a welfare authority 
demonstrates an aptitude which might lead to satisfactory industrial 
training and employment, the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice will be prepared to consider acceptirz financial responsibility 
for him under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 


"Reference to paragraphs 64—66 and 76 in the Report, 
Hbid 68—73 and 77. 
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(iii) *The two departments propose in consultation with the Lon- 
don County Council in due course whether the results of the County 
Council's group rehabilitation scheme might usefuily be notified to 
other authorities. The scheme has a vocational bias and should not. 
be confused with the handicraft classes undertaken by the home 
teaching service in social centres or in the homes of blind persons.. 
It would be appreciated if other welfare authorities having schemes. 
with similar aims would supply the Ministry of Health with details.. 
Placing Services 


g esumated (Tables IV. d 
paragraph 45) that th à ; V and VI an 
etween the ages of 16 and. 64 üpProximately 3 


who w 
d to be employable and inen these d Weir 


t employed because the 


(iii) Persons becoming blind i i 
Soung h undergo the extensive training Gni 
year a nd om the traditional crafts require and it is thought 
> omparative] a 
May mid pecus workers. On the other IT Sat that 
U sons, ub Opportunity, would willingly undertake 
pen emands—for example, 


te life are usually 
Some cases of four 


(iv) The Ministry of Health fee] 
authority should have available Ape ern that each welfare 
vided either direct or by a 


rity or a voluntary organisation, wit! 


of reducing the 
*Reference ti 


© paragraphs 74 and 79 in th, 
{bid 96—120, = Rebar, 
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number of employable but unemployed blind, and assisting those 
who are about to complete their training and all newly registered 
blind persons to secure and retain open employment in all cases where 
they show a desire and aptitude for such employment. It is appre- 
ciated that not all—or indeed the majority of—welfare authorities 
will, or are likely to have, on their registers of the blind sufficient 
numbers in the relevant age range without suitable employment to 
justify providing the proposed service direct, and it may be desir- 
able in these circumstances for neighbouring authorities to take joint 
action in the matter, or alternatively to arrange with a voluntary 
organisation to cover their respective areas. It is of the greatest 
importance that the placement service should not be limited to areas 
of industrial concentration but should operate in all areas with a 
view to securing, so far as possible, open employment for those blind 


persons who are unwilling or unable to leave their homes. 


(v) As a first step it is suggested that arrangements should be 
made to hold regional conferences, which might conveniently be 
based upon the existing areas of the Regional Associations for the 
Blind, to which should be invited representatives of all welfare 
authorities concerned, of voluntary organisations which undertake 
or are likely to undertake the placement of blind persons, of the 
Ministry of Health, of the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
and of the youth employment service. The aim of such a conference 
would be to review the position in the area as respects the need for 
the proposed provision, to ascertain the existing arrangements for the 
purpose and to consider how best effectively to bridge any gaps. As 
the Report indicates (paragraph 103), specialised placement services 
are needed in Birmingham, Essex and London and the placement 
officers employed by the National Institute for the Blind cover a 
large part of the remainder of the country. 

(vi) The principal duties, and the qualities and qualifications, of 
a placement officer are well set out in paragraphs 109 to 112 of the 
Revort and need no further elaboration. It is desired to emphasise 
that for the reasons given in paragraph 109 the placement officer 
should have a sound knowledge of both sheltered and open forms 
of employment. It is of importance that the placement officer 
should work in the closest cooperation with the disablement resettle- 
ment officer, in particular to ensure that he is helped to gain access 
to employers. The need for this sort of contact is stressed in para- 
graph 116 of the Report. 

The Employment by Welfare Authorities of Blind Home Teachers 


3. (i) The Ministry_of Health has in the past advocated the em- 
loyment of blind persons, who possess the necessary qualifications 
End are otherwise suitable, as Home Teachers of the blind [para- 
raph 4(f) of Memo 27/BD issued with circular 133 dated 25th Sep- 
fember, 1920, and paragraph 5 of circular 1/47 dated 7th January, 
The Report fully supports this and indeed takes the matter 

than has been the case hitherto by recommending (para- 


further Teach 7 
209) that “wherever a number of Home Teachers is employed, 
grena rajd be sighted and some blind”, on the ground that sighted 


ind Home Teachers. working in cooperation, will be able to pro- 
B DAE service than would either working alone. The Report 
wecognises that there will be some difficulties to be overcome in 
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implementing this recommendation. The Ministry of Health hopes 
that welfare authorities employing a number of Home Teachers; 
none of whom is-blind, will, when making future appointments, 
Sive this recommendation their serious consideration. 


(ii) Paragraph 211 of the Report draws attention to the need for 
the exercise of care in selecting men. and women for appointment 
as Home Teachers of the blind. As welfare authorities are aware 
persons appointed as uncertified Home Teachers are required to 
qualify within two years of their appointments, and the Northern ana 
Southern Regional Associations for the Blind each provides training 
courses for uncertificated Home Teachers who desire to quality. 
Only those who pass a selection board (one af which has heen set 


in England and 
Mee) Ses, and it is understood that ihe 
boards are experiencing i itti 


by welfare authorities 
from 12 to 18 months but 


not having the necessary qualities. ? se ards are made 
up of mernbers and officers of the associati and each must include 
at least one Home Teacher and one bli 4 

ties may wish to consult the appropriate Reg: 
to the possibility of the selection ‘board bei 
opinion on the suitability of a particular 
uncertificated Home Teacher before he or 


e port also refers t 
shortage of qualified Home Teachers of the bl 


blind persons into the service. It is ho 
will, in due course, meet the demand. 


PART B 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL, SERVICE 
Employment of Blind Persons by Local Authorities 


1. *(i) The Working P. 
to give special attention to the questio; i 
persons in public service. Paragraph 240 of the "Rbloyment of bing 
fact and paragraphs 247-249 deal wit 


(ii) The Working Party expressed surprise, f i 
in paragraph 129 of the Report, at the smal number Lf bids pen 
employed in the local government Service. They do not miei that 


*Refereace to Paragraphs 240 and 241—249 in the R 
{Ibid 129, sports 


lig 


:such employment should be given on grounds of sympathy or pity 


but that suitable blind persons properly trained and qualified can 


-contribute usefully and economically to the local government service. 


(iii) "The Working Party does suggest, however, that county and 


‘county borough councils through their welfare departments are in a 


better position than most employers to know of the capabilities of 
blind persons. In this connection it may be mentioned that a consi- 
derable number of blind telephonists and shorthand-typists are em- 
ployed by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. This em- 
ployment is given not on the grounds of sympathy or because of the 
Ministry's responsibilities under the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944, but because experience has proved them to be competent 
workers. The auestion of the employment by Local Authorities of 
blind shorthand-typists and telephonists is dealt with fully in para- 
graphs 129-134 and 140. 1 


(iv) TIn the section of the Report dealing with the employment of 
blind persons in administrative occupations (paragraphs 170-179) 
reference is made to the employment of blind persons on executive 
and administrative duties. In paragraph 177 mention is made of the 
ability of suitably qualified blind persons to act as committee clerks 
or correspondence clerks and to hold departmental administrative 
posts and it is suggested that welfare departments established under 
ihe National Assistance Act, 1948, may offer new openings for the 


‘employment of blind and other disabled persons. Welfare authorities 


making use of voluntary organisations in discharging their statutory 
duties towards the blind may wish to draw the attention of such 


organisations to paragraph 178 of the Report. 


(v) iThe numbers of blind persons suitable and qualified for em- 
ployment on administrative work or on legal work (see paragraph 
183) will always be small but as blindness constitutes a total barrier 
to entry to many professions, everything possible should be done to 
provide an outlet for the abilities and energies of those biind persons 
whose intelligence and education would have assured for them em- 
ployment at professional level had they possessed sight. It is felt 
that Local Authorities will support the strong recommendations of 
the Working Party by not rejecting, merely on the grounds of lack 


-of sight, applications from suitable and qualified blind persons for 


‘vacancies of the kind referred to. 


vi) SIt is made clear in paragraph 248 that there are many other 
EN in which blind persons might Es * eros th d ee 

riti i ntained in para J t ‘welfare 
ARIS EREU E patie: gues, who are responsible for the ap- 


offi their collea 1 ; 
A i informed of the names of blind persons seeking 


empl ho appear to be qualified for the various forms of 
oplo ment d Visite am that they may be considered on 
their merits for any posts that may arise 1s strongly commended. 


*Reference to paragraphs 129—134 and 1,0 in the Report. 
{Ibid 170 --179. 
ibid 170—186. 
§Ibid 247—249. 
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Piano Tuning 


a good standard of pro-- 
irs. It is suggested that. 


other departments. 
on this question. 


Home Workers 


3. (1)f Special Needs of Blind Musicians 
Report devoted to m 


212-221) it is stated 
enough and the question of after- 


phs of their Report deal-- 
o tuners (paragraphs 144- i 


€ taken to improve the faci- 
lities. Where the number of blind piano tuners in a Home Workers” 
Scheme is not sufficient to warrant the setting up of a special service: 
*Reference to paragraphs 148—149 in the Report, 
{bid 212—221. 
ibid 144—150. 
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within the area, consideration might be given to the possibility of 
cooperation with the organisers of other similar undertakings either 
with a view to making use of facilities provided by those schemes or 
the establishment of a joint service. 


(iii)* Kiosks and Shops.—Satisfactory employment has been found’ 
for a number of blind persons by St. Dunstan’s and the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind in shops and kiosks and the arrangements made by 
the two organisations are fully discussed in paragraphs 225-230. The 
Working Party took the view that for the blind person who has the. 
necessary temperament and ability to succeed and whose family is 
willing to assist him, shopkeeping is a most satisfactory form of re- 
settlement provided great care is taken to ensure that any shop pur- 
chased on his behalf is suitable and that the blind shopkeeper is 
assisted in the keeping of his accounts and receives an adequate 
measure of supervision on the pattern of that provided by St. Duns- 
tan's during the period necessary to build up reserves. In paragraph 
230 the Working Party express regret that the example of the 
National Institute for the Blind Kiosk Scheme has not to any serious 
extent been followed elsewhere. It is pointed out that for persons 
with business experience and aptitude, especially those who lose their 
sight in middle life, kiosk employment offers a particularly suitable 
and congenial occupation and it is recommended that this form of 
employment should be kept closely in mind. 


(iv)+ Blind Poultry Keepers—Paragraph 237 gives an account of 
arrangements made by some welfare authorities to encourage suit- 
able blind persons to take up poultry farming by including the occu- 
pation in their Home Workers' Schemes. It is pointed out in para- 
graph 238 that although poultry keeping is an occupation for which 
blind persons are well suited, their establishment in this kind of work 
is likely to involve considerable expense. The paragraph proceeds: 
“Nevertheless we recommend that welfare authorities and voluntary 
societies should give the necessary financial assistance to selected 
blind persons. In assessing a person's suitability for this assistance 
account should be taken of his background and home circums- 
tances: the relevant consideration would appear to include his pre- 
vious experience of interest in outdoor work, whether there are mem- 
bers of his family who would be willing to assist him, and whether 
there is suitable land available near his home. It is also important 
that consideration should be given to the prospects of marketing his 
produce". The Ministry of Labour and National Service will in 
appropriate cases be prepared to give financial assistance under the 
circular letter and schedule of 21st March, 1951 (reference D. P. 1373/ 
1949) in respect of approved expenditure incurred by welfare autho- 
rities in connection with the setting up in business of blind poultry 
keepers. Grant will not, however, be payable by the Ministry in res- 
pect of stock. 
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APPENDIX F 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND IN EIRE 


Under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, approved Schemes for the Wel- 
"fare of the Blind were adopted by the Local Authority of every county 
sand county borough. The schemes provide the following services: 


(1) Education or industrial training in approved institutions. 


(2) Employment in workshops of approved institutions, main- 
tenance in a hostel and augmentation of the wages of 


j blind workers. | 
- (3) Maintenance in approved homes, if incapable of work 
owing to age or infirmity. 
(4) Monetary assistance to necessitous and unemployable blind 
living in their own homes or lodgings. 

Under the scheme in operation in Dublin County Borough allot- 
ments are provided for cultivation by blind persons. The Corpora- 
tion make available for each allotment holder the necessary imple- 
‘ments (on loan), seeds, manure and spraying material and recoup the 
amount of rent on its allotment scheme, subject to a contribution by 
the allotment holder of 3d. per annum towards the cost of spraying, 
rent, etc. MS 

The Social Welfare Act, 1948, which came into operation on the 
‘ith January, 1949, provided for the payment of pensions to blind per- 
‘sons on reaching the age of 21 years (previously 30 years); increased 
the maximum rate of pension to 17/6d. a week and made certain 
modifications in the assessment of means. Furthermore, allowances 
_paid in pursuance of a scheme for promoting the welfare of the blind 
-must now be ignored in the assessment of means. 

Under the Social Welfare Act, 1952, the maximum rate of blind 
"pension was increased to 21/6d. per week as from July 1952. In addi- 
mon, a more liberal means test became operative on the 2nd January, 

53. 


In December, 1949, a revised Model Scheme, setting out the follow- 
äng uniform scale of allowance for unemployable and necessitous 
blind, was introduced: 


Classification of Blind Persons Amount of Weekly Allowance 
County Counties 
À Boroughs 
(a) Blind person over 16 years and 
under 21 years of age z 5 : 15/- 15/- 
(b) Blind person 21 years of age 
M " ` 7l6d — 6/d- 
and upwards Vidpension Ub enm 


(c) Married man under 21 years of 
age with wife dependent on him . AE 22/6d 
(d) Married man 21 years of age and 
ppwerds with wife dependent on 


im š oS 12/6d 
with pension with pension 
(e) Additional allowance for each child 5 3/6d 3/6d 
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uthorities have adopted higher allowances than. 
ce rep MAT cost of the allowances provided is borne Wy the 
Local Authorities. 3 
Facilities are available in approved blind institutions for the edu- 
cation, industrial training, employment and maintenance in homes of 
blind persons. The names and addresses of the institutions, and the- 
services provided are as follows: 


Institution Services 


St. Mary's Institution, Merrion, Co. Dublin Workshop, Home, Hostel 
(Females, also boys under seven years of age) and School Residence. 


in charge of the Irish Sisters of Charity. j 
St. Joseph's Asylum, Drumcondra, Dublin 


(Males) under the care of the Carmelite —do— d 

Brothers. À 
Richmond National Institution for the Ind- Workshop, Hostel and 

ustrious Blind, 41, Upper O'Connell St., School Residence. 


Dublin (Males) under the control ofa 
Committee of Management. 


County and City of Cork Institution for the Workshop, Home, Hostel 
Industrious Blind, Infirmary Road; Cork and School Residence. 
(Males and Females). 

I, ncorporated Home for Protestant Incurables, Home 
Military Hill, Cork, (Males and Females). 

Simpson's Hospital, Wyckham, Dundrum, Co. Home 
Dublin (Males) managed by a Board of 
"Trustees. 

Asylum for Blind Females, Limerick. Home 


In the four first named institutions provision is made for the- 
training and employment of blind persons in suitable occupations 
such as basket, mat and mattress making, brush making, chair caning 
and knitting. Blind persons, when trained, are employed in the 
workshops of the institutions and many of them live outside the ins- 
titutions. 

The scheme for the welfare of the blin 
Authorities also provide for higher educat 
for suitable blind persons. e 


d adopted by the Local 


TA Sepia n or technical training 
: er , a centre f ini 
such persons as telephone switchboard operators was aenea ander 


the control of the Department, in the Technical School i 
Parnell Square, Dublin. Each course of instruction lasts: ee Bans 
ten weeks. Prospective pupils are required to have completed their 


primary school education and have attained the required minimum b 
standard in Braille reading and touch typing. Nomination for train-- 
ing must be made by one of the voluntary bodies working for the- [6 


welfare of the blind, such as the National Council for the Blind; the 
National League of the Blind or by the authorities of an approved. 
blind institution. 


Arrangements have been made for the provision of Special courses 


of industrial training for suitable blind persons to fi £ à 
ployment in certain industries, such as Fadio and MUN ME 
and in the packing departments of a number of concerns. The courses 
of instruction, which will be for male blind initially will be conduct- 
ed in St. Joseph's Asylum for the Blind, Drumcondra Dublin. Each 
course of instruction will last about two months. ) . Each. 
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The feasibility of a similar scheme for training blind girls is being 
examined. 


The cost of the services provided by the institutions is met partly 
by annual capitation grants of £40 paid by the Local Authorities, 
partly by the Government from State funds by annual grants as 
specified below and partly by the governing body of each institution. 
The grants paid by the Government are calculated at the following 
yearly rates on the average annual attendance of workers employed 
or inmates resident in the approved institutions: 


£40 for each workshop employee; 

£20 for each worker maintained in a hostel; 
£20 for each inmate of a home; and 

£40 for each pupil in a school residence. 


In addition, grants from State funds are made at the rate of 2/6d. 
per volume and 2d. per copy, respectively, in respect of books and 
sheet music produced in embossed type by the inmates of St. Mary's 
Institution, Merrion. Recoupment is also made of one-half of the cost 
of certain minor services having foi their object the prevention of 
blindness or the betterment of the conditions of the blind. 


i ini ing to t lfare of the 
1948, to advise the Minister on matters relating to the welfar 

blind gud in May 1949, it furnished a number of recommendations con- 
cerning Education, Industry, Prevention of Blindness, etc. Many of 


the recommendations involved action by other departments and they 


made in regard to securing the extension 
ostage rates for literature for the blind ny y 

apea for the use of the blind, e.g., sound recordings, Sees for em- 

bossing blind literature, etc. Improved educational facilities w 


also secured for children in the existing schools for the blind. 


Department of Social Welfare, 
Lord Edward Street, 
Dublin. 


February, 1953. 


APPENDIX “G”. 


LIST Of INSTITUTIONS VISITED 


National Institute for the Blind . 

Ministry of Labour . 

Ministry of Education 

Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Health 

Minstry of Education 

St. Dunstan’s . ] 
National Institute School of Een 4 
National Library for the Blind 

British Empire Society for the Blind 

National League of the Blind 

College of Teachers of the Blind. 5 5 
National Association of Workshops for the Blind . 
Gestetner Limited. . i , ? 1 
Gardener's Trust, National Institute for the Blind 
Southern Regional Association for the Blind 
London Association for the Blind 

Child Guidance Clinic L 

Guide Dogs for the Blind schuf 3 

London County Council—Welfare of the Blind 


London County Council a identa Re- 
habilitation Centre . ; . 1 


Middlesex Association for the Blind- 


Royal London ey for one and Training 
the Blind. 


' St. Cecilia Home for the Blind 
Royal Institution for the Blind 
Workshops for the Blind 
Junior School . 2 í 
Worcester College for the Blind . 
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London 


Scotland 
2» 


London 


Bristol 
London 


Dorton 
London 


Birmingham: 


22 


» 


Worcester 


ut 


mu ye 


I3I 
"Chorleywood College for the Blind 
Royal Blind School 
Royal Blind School à 
‘Edinburgh Society for Teaching t the Adult Blind . 


Royal Asylum; and School 1298 the Blind War 
shops) . 


Royal EM 

Rehabilitation Centre 

Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind 3 
Belfast Association for the Employment of the Blind 
West Ham Municipal Workshops for the Blind 


London Association for the Blind Women's Work- 
shop 3 : A ; 5 


Home Industries Deparment National Institute 
for the Blind 4 3 : 


Workshop for the Blind 


Royal London Society for Teaching a and Training 
the Blind . 


St. Dunstan’s Training Centre 

Royal School of Industry for the Blind 8 
Royal School of Industry for the Blind (Workshops) 
Social Club for Elderly Blind . 5 D ó 
Coffee Club for the Blind . 


Home Wokers’ Scheme of the Royal a of In- 
dustry . 


Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd. 
Exetêr County Borough Council 


West of England Institute for the Blind. (School 
for Partially-sighted Children) . n i 


West of England Institute for the Blind (Workshop) 
Guide Dogs for the Blind . 
Social Centre for the Blind. 


Manor House, National Institute for the Blind Re- 
habilitation Centre 2 1 


America Lodge, National — for the Blind 
Rehabilitation Centre 


Sunshine Home Nursery School 


Chorleywood 
Leatherhead 
Edinburgh 


Ceres 
Glasgow 
Belfast 
London 


E 


f Reigate 


Luton 


London . 
Brighton 


Bristol 


"Torquay 


2» 


Abbotskerswell, Devon- 
shire 
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Government Training Centre 


Royal London Society for Teaching and Training 
the Blind (Home Workers) . 5 2 à 


John Aird School for Partially-sighted Children 


. Condover Hall School for Blind Children one 
other Handicaps . 


Royal Normal College at the Blind 


Overley Hall, Sunshine Home Nursery School for 
Retarded Blind Children 


Home for Blind Ladies 
Talking Book Library for the Blind 
British Wireless Fund for the Blind 
Moorfield Eye Hospital 
Moon Society . 

` Jewish Blind Society 
Sound Recording Studios . 

, National Institute for the Deaf . 
Chambon Limited 


National A sociation] of Workshops for the Blind 
(Factory . . z : 


a d “ey 
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Letchworth ` 


London 


» 


Shrewsbury 


ED 


» 
Birmingham 
London 

»» 

» 
Brighton 
London 
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